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time to trust no one with the dangerous part of the 


ONREST. ed at the wits, stared at the lions, heard the music, was | saw either mother or money. It wasa hard blow, but 
} BY MARY B. DODGE. | impressed by the wisdom, and much edified by the | she took heart and went to work again, resolving this 
} { gentility of the whole affair. 








‘servants, they would take more heed to their ways, 





\ y EARY of all the vanities of earth, 
/ Weary of all the striving after rood, 
We sink, as impotent children, litthe-worth, 
Into the shelter of thy Fatherhood, 
And cry, 
Uplift us with thy strength, who else must die. 


Weary of hizh imaginings of lives 
That wholly fail in light of thy pure brow, 
We turn abashed from what our folly strives 
To emulate, and reverently bow, 
And ery, 
There is none good but Thou, O Lord, most bigh! 


Weary of even love that lures us on 
To hos we've found, at last, our soul's ideal, 
Wenry, unsatistied, and vet alone, 
Though it bas blest us with its presence real, 
We cry, 
One love alone, thine, Lord, can satisfy. 





WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EX PERIMENT. 
By Lovisa M. ALcorr. 


Author of “Little Women,” “Old-Fashioned Girt,” “Little | 
Men,” etc., de. " 


CHAPTER il.-4(Continued.) 
‘TF masters and mistresses knew how skillfully 
they are studied, criticized, and imitated by their 


and set better examples, perhaps. Mrs. Stuart never 
dreamed that her quiet, respectful Jane kept a sharp 
eye on all her movements, smiied covertly at her af- | 
fectations, envied her accomplishments, and pract id 
certain little elegancies that struck her fancy. 
Mr. Stuart would have become apoplectic with indig- 
nation if he had known that this too intelligent table- | 
girl often contrasted her master with his guests, and 


dared to think him wanting in good breeding when he 
boasted of his money, flattered a great man, or laid | 
plans to lure some lion into his house. When he lost | 
his temper, she always wauted to laugh, he bounced and | 
bumbled about so like an angry biné-bottle fly; and | 
when he got himself up claboratoly for a party, this 
disrespectful huzzy confided to Hepsey her opinion that 
‘master was a fat dandy, with nothing to be vain of 
but bis whiskers ’’—a sacrilegious remark which would 
have caused her to be summarily ejected from the | 
house if it had reached the august ears of master or 
mistress. 


“My father was 2 gentleman; and I shall never for- | 
get it, though I do go out to service. I’ve got no rich 
friends to help me up, but, sooner or later, I mean to 
find a place among cultivated people; and while I’m | 
working, and waiting, I can be fitting myself to fill that 
place like a gentlewoman, as I am.”’ 

With this ambition in her mind, Christie took notes 
of all that went on in the polite world, of which she got | 
frequent glimpses while “ living out.”” Mrs, Stuart re- | 
ceived one evening of each week, and on these ocea- 
sions Christie, with an extra frill on her white apron, i 
served the company, and enjoyed herself more than | 
they did, if the truth had been known. | 

While helping the ladies with their wraps, she observed 
what they: wore, how they carried themselves, and | 
what a vast amount of prinking they did, not to men- 
tion the flood of gossip they talked while shaking out | 
their flounces and settling their topknots. 

Later in the evening, when she passed cups and 
glasses, this demure-looking damsel heard much fine 
discourse, saw many famous beings, and improved her 
mind with surreptitious studies of the rich and great 
when on parade. But her best time was after supper, 


| for there was an elegant sameness about these even- 
ings that became intensely wearisome to the uninitiat- 


| wag told his stories, the poet read his poems, the sing- 
| ers warbled, the pretty women simpered and dressed, 
| the heavy scientific was duly discussed by the elect 


| these people seem to think it isn’t genteel enough to be 
| spoken of here. I suppose it is all very elegant to go on 
' ike a set of trained canaries, but it’s very dull fun to 
' wateh the m, and Hlepsey’s stories are 2 deal more inte- | 


| Hepsey had a motherly heart, and Christie soon won 


| She asked, using the name that came most readily to 


After a time, however, Christie got rather tired of it, 


ed, but she fancied that as each had his part to play he 
inanaged to do it with spirit. Night after night the 


precious, and Mrs. Stuart, in amazing costumes, sailed 


to and fro in her most swan-like manner; while my 
lord stirred up the lions he had captured, till they 
reared their best, creat and sinall. 


’ 


“Good heavens! why don’t they do or say something 


new and interesting, and not keep twaddling on about | 
aN, and music, and poetry, and cosmos? The papers | 
are full of appeals for help for the poor, reforms of all | 


| sorts, and splendid work that others are doing; but 


resting to me.” 

Having come to this conclusion, after studying dilet- 
tantism through the crack of the door for some months, | 
Christie left the “ trained canaries” to twitter and hop 
about their gilded cage, and dévoted herself to Hepsey, 
who gave her glimpses into another sort of life so bit- 
terly real that she never could forget it. 





Friendship had prospered in the lower regions, for | 


her confidence by bestowing her own. Her story was | 


like many another; yei, being the first Christie had 
ever heard, and told with the unconscious eloquence of | 


one who had suffered and escaped, it made a deep im- 
pression on her, bringing home to her a sense of obliga- 
tion so forcibly that she- began at once to pay a little 
part of the great debt which the white race owes the 
black. 1 

Christie loved books; and the attic next her own was 
full of them. To this store she found her way by a sort 
of instinct as sure as that which leads a fly to a honey- | 
pot, and, finding many novels, she read ber fill. This 
amusement lightened inany heavy hours, peopled the 
silent house with troops of friends, and, for « time, was 
the joy of her life. 

Hepsey used to watch her as she sat bumed in her 
book when the day’s work was done, and once a heavy | 
sigh roused Christie from the most exciting crisis of | 
The Abbott. 

“What's the matter? Are you very tired, Aunty?” 


her lips. 

“No, honey; I was only wishin’ I could read fast like 
you does. I’s berry slow *bout readin’ and I want to 
learn a heap,” answered Hepsey, with such a wistful 
look in her soft eyes that Christie shut her book; say- 
ing briskly : 

“Then I'll teach you. Bring out your primer and | 


| let’s begin at once.” 


“ Dear chile, it’s orful hard werk to put learnin’ in | 
my ole head, and I wouldn't ’cept such ating from you | 
only I needs dis sort of help so bad, and I can trust you 
to gib it to me as I wants it.” 

Then in a whisper that went straight to Christie's | 
heart, Hepsey told her plan and showed what heip she | 
craved. 

For five years she had worked hard, and saved her | 
earnings for the purpose of her life. When a consider- 





when, through the crack of the door of the little room | able sum had been hoarded up, she eonfided it to one 


affair, put when she had scraped together enough to 
pay her way she meant to go South and steal her mo- 
ther at the risk of her life. 

“IT don’t want much money, but I must know little 
*pout reading and countin’ up, else ll get lost and 
cheated. You'll help me do dis, honey, and I’ll bless 
you all my days, and so will my old mammy, if I ever 
gets her safe away.” 

With tears of sympathy shining on her cheeks, and 
both hands stretched out to the poor soul who implored 
this small boon of her, Christie promised all the help 
that in her lay, and kept her word religiously. 

Frem that time, Hepsey’s cause was hers; she laid by 
a part of her wages for “ole mammy,” she comforted 
Hepsey with happy prophecies of success, and taught 
with an energy and skill she had never known before. 
Novels lost their charms now, for Hepsey could give 
her a comedy and tragedy surpassing anything she 
found in them, because truth stamped her tales with a 
power and pathes the most gifted fancy could but 
poorly imitate. 


The select receptions upstairs seemed duller than 
| ever to her now, and her happiest evenings were spent 


in the tidy kitchen, watching Hepsey laboriously shap- 
ing As and Bs, or counting up on her worn fingers the 
wages they had earned, by months of weary work, that 
she might purchase one treasure—a feeble, old woman, 
worn out with seventy years of slavery far away there 
in Virginia. , 

For a year Christie was a faithful servant to her mis- 
tress, who appreciated her virtues but did not encour- 
age thém; a true friend to poor Hepsey, who loved her 
dearly and found in her sympathy and affection a sol- 
ace for many griefs and wrongs. But Providence had 
other lessons for Christie, and when this one was well 
learned she was sent away to learn another phase of 


{ woman's life and labor. 


While their domestics amused themselves with privy 
conspiracy and rebellion at home, Mr. and Mrs, Stuart 
spent their evenings in chasing that bright bubble 
called social’ success, and usually came home rather 
cross because they could not catch it. 

On one of these occasions they received a warm wel- 
come, for as they approached the house, smoke was 


| seen issuing from an attic window, and flames flickering 


behind the half-drawn curtain. Bursting out of the 
carriage with hisusual impetuosity, Mr. Stuart let him- 
self in and tore upstairs shouting “Fire!” like an en- 


| gine company. 


In the attic Christie was discovered lying dressed 
upon her bed, asleep or suffocated by the smoke that 
filled the room. A book bad slipped from her hand, 
and in falling had upset the candle on a chair beside 
her; the long wick leaned against a cotten gown hang- 
ing on the wall, and a greater part of Christie's ward- 
robe was burning brilliantly. 

“I forbade her to keep the gas lighted so late, and 
see what the deceitful creature bas done with her pri- 
vate candle!” cried Mrs. Stuart with a shrillness that 
roused the girl from her heavy sleep more effectually 
than the anathemas Mr. Stuart was fulminating 


| against the fire. 


Sitting up she looked dizzily about her. The smoke 
was clearing fast, a window having been opened; and 
the tableau was a striking one. Mr. Stuart with an ex- 
cited countenance was dancing frantically on a heap of 
half-consumed clothes pulled from the wall. He had 
not only drenched them with water from bow! arfd 
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where she was supposed to be clearing away the relics | whom she believed to be a friend, and sent him to buy | pitcher, but had also cast those articles upon the pile 
” of the feast, she looked and listened at her ease; laugh- j her old mother, But he proved false, and she never like extinguishers, and was skipping among the frag- 











ments with an agility which contrasted with his stout 
figure in full evening costume : and his besmirched face 
mide the sight irresistibly ludicrous. 

Mrs. Stuart, though in her most regal array, seemed 
to have left her dignity down stairs with her opera 
cloak, for with skirts gathered closely about her, tiara 
all askew, and face full of fear and anger, she stoed 
upon a chair aud scolded like any shrew. 

The comic overpowered ghe tragic, and being a little 
hysterical with the sudden alarm, Christie broke into a 
peal of laughter that sealed her fate. 

“ Look at her! look at her!’ cried Mrs. Stuart gestic- 
ulating on her perch as if about to fly. ‘‘ She has been 
at the wiue, or lost her wits. She must go, Horatio, 
she must go! I cannot have my nerves shattered by 
such dreadful scenes. She is too fond of books, and it 
has turned her brain. Hepsey can watch her to-night, 
amdat dawn she shall leave the house forever.” 

“Not till after breakfast, my dear. Let us have that 
in comfort I beg, fer upon my soul we shall need if,” 
panted Mr. Stuart, sinking into a chair exhausted with 

he vigorous measures which had quenched the con- 
flazration. 

Christie checked her untimely mirth, explained the 
probable cause of the mischief, and peniteutly pro- 
mised to be more careful for the future. 

Mr. Stuart would have pardoned her on the spet, but 
Madame was inexorable, for she had so completely for- 
gotten her dignity that she felt it would be impossible 
ever to recover it in the eyes of this disrespectful 
menial, 7 efore she dismissed her with a lecture 
that made both mistress end maid giad to part. 

She did not apj -at breakfast, and after that meal 
Mr. Stuart pa 
which proved that he had taken a curtain lecture to 
heart. There was a twinkle eye, however, as he 
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in his 


closed behind hin Christie was 
into a laugh at the 
formance. 

Tiis 
leaving a part 
packed up her dilapidated wardrobe, and, making Hep- 
sey promise to report prezress from tine to time, Chris- 
tie went back to Mrs. Flint’s to compose her mind aud 


sure that he exploded 


recollection of lis last night's per- 





ightene]? her sense of disgrace very much, so, 







‘money to repnir <lamages, she 





be ready dla Micawber ‘for auother spring.” 
CHAPTER LI. 
ACTRESS, 


Ff LEELUING that she had all the world before 
- her where to choose, and that her next step 
ought to take her up at least one round higher on the 
ladder she was climbing, Christie decided not to try 
going out te service ng: She knew very well that 
she would never live with Trish mates, and could not 
expect to find another Hepsey. So she tried to get a 
place as companion to an invelid, but failed to secure 
the only sifuation of the sort that was offered her, be- 
cause she mildly objected to waiting on a nervous crip- 
ple all day, and reading aloud half the night. The old 
lady called her an “impertinent baggage,” and Chris- 
tie retired in great disgust, resolving not to be aslave 


to anybody . 











Things scldom turn out as we plan them, and after 
much waiting and hoping for other work Christie at 
last accepted about the only employment which had 
not entered her mind. 

Among the boarders at Mrs. Flint’s were an old lady 
and her 
able theater. Not stars by any means, but good second- 
loing their work creditably and earning 
an honest living. The mother had been kind to Chris- 
tie in offering advice, 


The ¢ 





pretiy daughter, both actresses at a respect- 


rate players, « 





appointments. iter, a gay little lass, had 
taken Christic to the theater several times, there to 
behold her in all the gauzy glories that surround the 
nymphs of spectacular romance. 

To Christie this wes a great delight, for, though she 
had pored over her father’s Shakespeare till she knew 
many scenes by heart, she had never seena play till 
vy led r into what seemed an enchanted world. 
Wer interest and admiration pleased the little actress, 
aud sundry lifts when she was hurried with ber dresses 
made her grateful to Christie. 









The girls despondent face as she came in day after 
day from her ‘ssful quest told its own story, 
though she uttered no complaint, and these friendly 
souls Jaid their heads together; e 
their own dramatic fashion. 

“Pve got it! I've got it! All hail to the queen!” 
was the cry that one day stertled Christie as she sat 
thinking anxiously, while sewing mock-pearls on a 
crown for Mamma Black 
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ser té help her in 








Looking up she saw Lucy just home from rehearsal, 
zoing through a series of pantomimic evolutions sug- 


and avery limited knowledge of the noble art of self- 
defence. 

“What have you got?) Who is the queen? she 
asked, laughing, as the breathless hero lowered her 
umbrella, and laid her bonnet at Christie’s feet. 

“You are to be the Queen of the Amazons in our 
new spectacle, at half a dollar a night for six or cight 
weeks, if the piece goes well.” 

“No!” cried Christie, with a gasp. 

“Yes!” cried Lucy, clapping her hands; and then 
she proceeded to tell her news with theatrical volubil- 
ity. .‘Mr. Sharp, the manager, wants a lot of tallish 
girls, and I told him I knew of a perfect dear, He 








and sympathizing with her dis- | 


gestive of a warrior doing battle with incredible valor, | 
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said: ‘ Bring her on, then,’ and I flew home to tell you. 
Now, don’t look wild, and say no. You've only got to 
sing in one chorus, march in the grand procession, and 
lead your band in the terrific battle-scene. The dress 
is splendid! Red tunic, tiger-skin over shoulder, hel- 
met, shield, lance, fleshings, sandals, hair down, and as 
much cork to your eyebrows as you like.”’ 

Christie certainly did look wild, for Lucy had burst 
into the room like a small hurricane, and her rapid 
words rattled about the listeners’ ears as if a hail-storm 
had followed the gust. While Christie still sat with 
her mouth open, too bewildered to reply, Ma Black said 
in her fat, rosy voice: 

“Try it, me dear, it’s just what you'll enjoy, and a 
sapital beginning I assure ye; for if you do well old 
Sharp will want you again, and then, when some one 
slips out of the company you can slip in, and there you 
are quite comfortable. Try it, me dear, and if you 
don't like it drop it when the piece is over, aud there’s 
no harm done.” 

“It's much easier and jollier than any of the things 
you are after. We'll stand by you like bricks, and ina 
week you'll say it’s the best lark you ever had in your 
life. Don’t be prim, now, but say yes, like a trump, as 
you are,’ Added Lucy, moving a pink satin train 
temptingly before her friend, 

“Twili try it,” said Christie, with sudden decision, 
fecling that something entirely new and absorbing 
was what she needed to expend the vigor, romance and 
enthusiasm of her youth upon. 

With a shriek of delight Lucy swept her off her 
chair, and twirled her about the room as excitable 
young ladies are fond of doing when their joyful emo- 
tions need a vent. When both were giddy they sub- 
sided into a corner and a breathless discussion of the 


| important siep. 


kindly added a recommendation, snd after the door | 








Though she had consented, Christie had endiess 
doubts and fears, but Lucy removed many of the 
former, and her own desire for pleasant employment 
conquered many of the latter. Ta her most despairing 
moods she had never thought of trving this. Unele 
Enos considered “play actin’ ’’ as the sum of.all in- 
iquity. What would he say if she went calmly to de- 
struction by that road? Sad to relate, this recollection 
rather strengthened her purpose, for 2 delicious sense 
of freedom pervaded her soul, and the old defiant 
spirit seemed to rise up within her at the memory of 
her Uncle’s grim prophecies and narrow views. 

“Lucy is happy, virtuous and independent, why 
can’t I be so too if I have any talent? It isn’t exactly 
what [should choose, but anything honest is better than 
idleness. Tl try it anyway, and get a little fun, even 
if [ don’t make much money or glory out of it.” 

So Christie held to her resolution in spite of many 
secret misgivings, and followed Mrs. Black’s advice on 
all points with a docility which caused that sanguine 
lady to predict that she would be a star before she 
knew where she was. 


(To be continued.) 





WAITING BY THE RIVER. 
A NEW YEAR'S MEDITATION. 

BY MRS. H. 
N! ITHING in dear old John Bunyanis so 
hs sweet and poetic as his picture of the land of 
Buelah, where the pilgrim, after the toils of life are 

over, waits for the summons to the cclestial city. 
Tn the second part he thus describes the approach of 

a company of pilgrims to this land: 

“ After this T beheld until they were come unto the 


B. STOWE. 





} and his daughter Much-af 
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| . : 
; nally disappearing. 


land of Buelah, where the sun shineth night and day. | 


Here, beeause they were weary, they betook them- 
selves awhile to rest: and because that country was 
common for pilgrims, and because the orchards and 
«ineyards that were here belonged to the King of the 
celestial country, therefore they were licensed to make 
bold with any of his things. But a little while did 
soon refresh them; for the bells did so ring and the 
trumpets continually sound so melodiously that they 
could not sleep; yet they received so much refreshing 
as if they had slept their sleep ever so soundly. Here, 
also, all the noise of them ihat walked in the streets 
was, More pilgrims are come to town to-day. And 
another would answer saying, ‘And so many were let 
in at the golden gates to-day.’ 

“They would ery again, ‘There is a legion of shining 
ones just corse to town, by the which we know that 





there are more pilgrims on the road, for here they are | 


! : > 4° 
| come to wait for them, and to comfort them after all 


their sorrow.’ 

“Tn this land was a record kept of the names of all 
that had been pilgrims of old, and a history of the fa- 
mous deeds they had done. 

“It was here discoursed how to seme the river had its 
flowings, and what ebbings it had had while others 
had gone over. It has been in a manner dry for some, 
while it has overflowed its banks for others. 

“In this place the children.of the town would go into 
king’s gardens, and gather nosegays for pilgrims, 
and bring them to them -with much affection. Here 
also grew camphire with spikenard, and saffron, cala- 
mus and cinnamon, with all its trees of frankincense, 
myrrh and aloes, and all chief spices. With these the 
pilgrims’ chambers were perfumed while they staid 
here, and with these their bodies were anointed to 
prepare them to go over the river, when their time was 
come.” 

After this, how beautiful are the descriptions given 
of the final calling of one and another of the pilgrim 
band waiting by the river. 


hour, there was g noise in the town that there was a 
post come from the celestial city with matter of great 
importance to one Christiana, wife of Christian the 


was found out where she was; so the post presented 
her with a letter, and the contents were, ‘Hail, good 
woman! I bring theestidi that the Master calleth 
thee, and expecteth that thou should’st stand in his 

resence in clothes of immortality within ten days. 

hen he had read this letter to her, he gave her there- 
with a sure token that he was a true messenger, and 
was come to bid her haste to be gone. The token was 
an arrow with the point sharpened by love, which, by 
degrees, wrought so effectually with her that at the 
time appointed she must be gone. 

“When Christiana saw that her time was come sne 
ealled for Mr. Greatheart, her guide, and toid him 
how matters were. So he told her he was heartily 
glad of the news, and sould have been glad had the 
post come for him. 

“Then she bid that ne should give advice how all 
things should be prepared for the Journey. So he told 
her saying, Thus and thus itmust be; and we that sur- 
vive will accompany you to the other side. Then she 
called her children, and told them she yet read with 
comfort the mark that was set in their foreheads, and 
was glad to see them with her there, and that they had 
kept their gariments so white. Lastly, she bequeathed 
to the poor the little that she had, and commanded 
her sons and her daughters to be ready against the 
messenger should come for them.” 





Then follow the good matron’s List words to the come 
panions of her pilgrimage, Mr. Valiaut-for-truih, old 
Mr. Honest, and Mr. Ready-to-halt; Mr. Despondency, 
vid, and Mr. Peeble-mind. 
What church or neighborhood of Christian pilgrims is 
without all these? 

Old Mr. Honest wishes her fair weather when she 
sets out for Mount Zion. ‘* And I shall be glad to see 
that you go over the river dry-shod.”) To which Chris- 
tiana responds cheerily: ** Come wet, come dry, 1 long 
to be gone; for, however the weather is on my jour- 
ney, I shall have time enough when I get there to sit 
down and rest and dry me.” 

In the closing hours of this old year, we have lingered 

over this sweet picture of the peaceful end of all mor- 
tal sorrows. In 2 thousand churches, in cities, towns 
and peaceful villages, are groups of friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances, Come together to those yeays which lie 
on the banks of that river. Every month the messen- 
ger from the other side knocks at some honse-door, 
and delivers a token to this or that inmate by which 
hey know they must soon be gone. We have stood 
xy When one and another whom we have loved and 
depended on, who stood to us as pillars that uphold 
life, have suddenly heard the voice of the messenger— 
the knock of the celestial postman, Then has come the 
delivery of the message. And thus taken from the other 
side, we have gone down with them to the brink of 
the river, held their hands end caught their last words 
till the garments of mortality dropped from them. 
And now the going out of the old year finds us waiting 
our turn on the banks of the river. 
- But there are in mony houses and hearts the messen- 
gers and tokens. “The arrow sharpened by love” is 
entering many a breast, and the ties of earth are gently, 
invisibly breaking. We must be prepared to give them 
up, these dear ones of ours, for the King is calling for 
them. 

And@re there no tokens fer us? Every silver hair, 
that never more shall be black, is a token. Every 
weakness that shows us that we cannot do what once 
we could, isa token tous. The oft-recurring liability 











to some form of disease, or the gradual weakness, is @ 


token to us, saying, ‘This is not your rest; rise ye up 
and depart.” We look around us, and see the tokens 
on others. Heads that we remember glossy with 
youthful curls are snow-white. Those that we rememe 
ber as the young men have become the old men. The 
caravan is moving, movin the first rank contin< 
And where are we? Waiting by 
the river !—waiting for the postman’s knock, whether 
it come at even-tide, or cock-crowing, or in the morn- 
ing! 

“Even so! 





" 
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Come, Lord Jesus. Amen.” 





WITTY NOT? 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


7 OMEN are beginning to monopolize author+ 
ship in most of the departments of lighter lit« 
erature, It is they who tlood the country with weak, 
common, goody stories; or else, going to the other ex« 
ireme, they give us sensationalism of the deepest dye. It 
is they who fill the columns of those second-rate weekly 
and monthly publications which are mostly devoted 
to the inevitable noyelette. And they write at least 
two-thirds of the stuff which is called poetry, and the 


| use of which is to fill up odd corners in the aforesaid 
} publications, and nourish a spirit of false sentimental- 
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ity in very young people. The most of this matter, 
both prose and verse, is unmitigated trash. The verse 
is usually about flowers and skies, and bowers and eyes; 
blighted or unfortunate affections; mysterious losses 
and such like. The prose is about as insipid—when if 
isn’t worse than insipid. The one or two women wha 
do this sort of thing in a style suited to the public taste 
are able to earn a living by it. However, there is but 
one Miss Braddon; and the great crowd of less successe 
ful competitors can hardly manage to exist by this 
sort of thing. It occurs to me here, that it is a great 
pity that anybody should ke able to live by it, seeing 
how the minds of young people. and of women old 


j | enough to know better, are vitiated and enervated bi 
“Now, while they lay here waiting for the good | : 4 


chronic reading of second-class fiction and verse that is 
even less than second-class. i 
But there is a great army of unfledged women au- 


pilgrim, So inquiry was made for her, and the house | thors who never get into print at all, except by giving 
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away their precious productions. Women, who in the 
simplicity of their souls, labor hard, and long, and late, 
with unremunerative pens; and whose carefully in- 
scribed pages are remorselessly consigned to the editor- 
ial waste-paper basket. The fact is, there is a glut in 
the market of everything in the way of literature that 
can be done by a woman's pen. Much of it is so good 
as to narrowly escape excellence; but when editors’ 
and publishers’ drawers for “accepted”? MSS. are 
crammed to overflowing, good and bad are likely to 
share the same sad fate. 

One reason for this state of things is that an educated 
woman with talents a little above the average, rarely 
writes badly. The letters of this class of women 
all testify to a certain graceful facility in the use of 
written language. The merest accident is sufficient to 
send such a woman to literature, either as a means of 
support, or as a resort in exigencies, and she generally 
has the wildest expectations in the matter of pay. I 
should like to know how many men would think of 
writing a serial for a literary paper as a means of ob- 
taining a new swallow-tail or a set of diamond studs? 
But Kitty Jones, who remembers that her composition 
on “Waiting Angels” took the prize during her last 
year at school, is not at all dismayed at the idea of 
planning and writing out a fifty-page novelette, to be 
called “The Hungry Heart,” and sending it to an edi- 
tor whom she expects will give her something some- 
where in the neighborhood of a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for it because she wants her new gros-grain silk, 
with lace trimming, and this seems the most conven- 
ient way of getting it. And if a woman who is rather 
clever with her pen is thrown upon her own resources, 
then woe to the editors! Of such is the great army of 
clamorers. A good deal of this is traceable to the fact 
that most men early adopt a profession, while women, 
as long as they are young, expect to be ‘asked for;” 
and a little of it is due to the additional fact, that a 
woman generally has a knack of turning her hand to 
anything, and is almost naturally a Jack-of-all-Trades. 
Her education favors this peculiarity, since she learns 
a little of everything, and not much of anything; and 
then, firstly as I have said, she expects to get married; 
and, secondly, if that doesn’t happen just in time, she 
can teach music, or she can go as a Companion, or she 
can do plain sewing, or—O ye gods!-she can write! 
These seem to be fixed ideas in the minds of those 
women who don’t want to stand in the shop. 

When they have told one all these resources on their 
fingers, and, in some cases, added that of school-teach- 
ing and machine-running, they are at the end of their 
rope. Or, rather, I ought to remark, that this was the 
case some years ago. But now, the woman of mode- 
rate intellect, who is “hard up,” and who cannot or 
will not do any of the above-named things, thinks she 
may become a doctor, or, easier still, a lecturer! And 
yet, not one of these over-crowded vocations brings 
into play that great peculiarity of woman’s nature, 
common in some measure to the meanest of the sex, 
viz.: her wonderful artistic instinct. It is born with 
her; it grows with her, and it never entirely forsakes 
her. Yet it is almost ignored in her educatien; and 
she makes a life-work of repressing, instead of encour- 
aging it, and gives it full play only in the adornment 
of her person and of her house. I tell you that there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine women to one man 
born artists. It is the artistic instinct that leads that 
girl to linger critically over the tying of a ribbon in 
her hair, as she stands before the glass?—the artistic 
instinct in leading strings to womanly vanity, if you 
will, but still the artistic instinct. She has chosen—un- 
consciously, but still guided by that same artistic—in- 
stinct, blue as most suitable to her fair hair. This 
other girl displays the same prompting in the arrange- 
ment of a vase of flowers. A third shows it in her de- 
votion to faney-work in bright colors. All the thou- 
sand and one nameless little trifles born of the needle 
or the crochet-hook, which take shape under woman’s 
fair, restless hands, are the fruit of this artistic instinct. 
Undue devotion to worsted work—tapestry, tatting, 


. lace-making, and the like, is but a diseased manifesta- 


tion of it; and I think that, in many cases, over-atten- 
tion to dress is nothing but the revenge taken by this 
thwarted inclination. To decorate, adorn, beautify, is 
woman’s nature; and if you leave her no ontlet for 
this passion but dress, her busy hands and brain will of 
course abuse the license. What else could be expected ? 
Yet, as a rule, we refuse to allow the most general 
principles of art to enter into a woman's education. 
Once in a while we hear of one who has devoted a little 
time to water-color drawing or oil-painting; but the 
study of art is made as distasteful and barren as possi- 
bie to most girls. There seem to be no practical results 
to be achieved, and the door is shut in that direction, 
because so few can ever hope to become distinguished 
as painters. And most people have the impression 
that to become a painter is the only and one end of 
art. Girls are discouraged from pursuing it from de- 
application of it. 

Yet there are countiess ways in which the study of 
art can be utilized by women in pursuits so congenial 
to their natures that work shall become a delight to 
them. Nine out of ten of those now depending on the 
pen have more natural, though depressed, talent for 
the pencil. Designing, in its various branches, is espe- 
cially suited to women. Designs for wall-paper, for 
chintzes, for carpets, for furniture—in short, the whole 
field of the decorative art is their natural range. So is 
Hlower-painting and the coloring of photographs; the 


-work of art requiring, pre-eminently, nicety of detail, 





copying of paintings and miniature painting. In every 


delicacy of touch and execution and patience, woman 
would be sure to excel. Nearly every dressmaker and 
milliner is so by virtue of the artistic instinct. There 
are but few women, comparatively, who do not delight 
in the selection and blending of harmonious colors. 
This is what makes them love fancy-work, and sur- 
round themselves with flowers, and bright tints, and 
pretty stripes. In domestic art, as applied to the 
adornment of the house, there is a wide domain which 
is rightfully woman's, and she needs to be instructed 
how to apply art principles to dress and to household 
decoration, even when she does not contemplate fol- 
lowing any artistic calling. Introduced into her edu- 
cational course, it would soon produce wholesome 
reforms in the tasteless extravagance into which so 
many ignorant women are now led. The mission of 
art is to beautify. The mission of woman is to use all 
means of beautifying, as well as bettering the world 
she lives in. She does better it, if she beautifies it ina 
right spirit. It is for this purpose that God has given 
her a nature in which the artistic instinct is stronger, 
asa rule, than in that of man. 

We sect her down to the piano so many hours a day. 
We make her strain a voice that God never meant 
should be loud. We force her unready tongue to 
gather foreign languages; and her unsympathizing | 
mind to make desperate efforts at conquering meta- 
physics, while we withhold from her nature the artis- 
tic sustenance which it craves. We do not sufficiently 
minister to her love of the beautiful. Wedo not un- 
derstand why she goes into raptures over a flower; 
why she is so weak on the question of ornaments; and 
we will not take the hint when we sce all her energies 
going out in a chair-tidy, or-in wax-flower making, or 
in tapestry work! It is sad indeed—when one thinks 
of the thousand graceful pursuits, Which are fairly 
remunerative and which require an adept hand, a | 
ready eye, and loving attention rather than great | 
mental effort, which women might make their own— 
to see them so firmly tied down to the idea that teach- 
ing, sewing, writing, lecturing and doctoring are the | 
only things they can do! I fully approve of women 
as teachers; but there are many who have not the 
stamina which it requires. Sewing for a living is slow | 
death, as a rule. As for lecturing, the less said the 
better. Everybody likes to hear themselves talk, but | 
it is an open question as to how much good is gained 
by either side when a woman of only average talents | 
lectures. Every profession requiring a woman to be | 
out at all hours, in all weathers and on all days, is 
open to unanswerable objections, and that covers the 
ground of doctoring. There are many artistic pur- 
suits in which a woman may choose her own hours 
and days for work and relaxation; and every calling 
that favors this plan is specially adapted for women, 








—A new volumeof * Letters of the poet Pope,” 
containing many never before printed, proves more 
than ever the meanness, deliberate falsehood, and mis- 
erable vanity of the author of the ‘ Essay on Man.” 
Considerably more than half of Pope’s ‘“ Homer’ was 
done for him by other hands, and done as well as his | 
own smailer part. For all this he paid between £700 | 
and £800, while keeping for himself about £3,700, and 
all the honor of the performance. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN JAPAN, 
BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 


pps ye ee nei rumors of reaction, 


the zeal of the Japanese for improvement is un- 


abated. Their wonderful advancement within the 
last five years, now commanding the admiration 


of the civilized world, is to themselves a stimulus to | 
further progress. In their most rapid march, a 
temporary halt to fortify the new position is not a 
retreat. The thought of retrogression has not been 
entertained for a moment, while there is need of 
wisdom, foresight and caution. So great transforma- 
tions have, of course, encountered opposition. But 
while these changes naturally met difficulties at home, | 
it is unnatural and shameful that they should be ag- 
gravated by worse troubles from abroad. Misrepre- 
sentation from Christian lands have done irreparable 
mischief, and their intrigues, frauds and vices have in- 
tensified, if not justified, the old prejudice against 
foreigners, and started the saw, “these exotic weeds 
are worse than our most noxious tares.””. But such 
frauds and wrongs are not likely to be repeated. Ex- 
perience has been a school of shrewdness as well as of 
patience and forbearance. The Japanese have learned 
to discriminate, to assert their rights, to be wary in 
trade, and cautious in negotiations. The kindness and 
goodwill now shown in many ways by our Government 
to Japan 1s most fully and gratefully appreciated, and 
our ¢ordial reception of the Embassy has produced a 
happy impression. Though the educational service 
proposed to mein Japan is indefinitely postponed, I | 
feel a growing interest in the progress of that most re- 
markable and progressive people, as well as in their 
students in this country, by whom, personally or by | 
letter, I am almost daily consulted. Though unofficial, | 
it has been a grateful service, for which my only | 
though ample reward is their great fidelity and studi- | 
ousness. Much as has already been accomplished, 
Japan has but just begun her career of progress. 

On the new and comprehensive educational system | 


| So there is a useful diversity in religious faiths, 


recently formed, I have not space now to speak. 
Plans are now maturing for a measure of the greatest 
difficulty and importance—the establishment of reli- 
gious liberty. No one unfamiliar with Japanese his- 
tory and traditions as to the political troubles which 
followed the Jesuit missions three hundred years ago, 
and their peculiar theory of the religious character 
and claims of the sovereign, can appreciate the obsta- 
cles to be overcome. My information on these matters 
has been gained from repeated interviews with Japan- 
ese students as wellas with Minister Mori. The oppor- 
tunity to study these new movements while recently 
his guest at Washington, enables me to give below an 
epitome, mostly in his own language, of a remarkable 
paper on religious liberty addressed by him to His Ex- 
cellency Saneyoshi Sanjo, Prime Minister in His Im- 
perial Majesty’s Government. 


SUBSTANCE OF MR. MORI'S MEMORIAL. 


Our religious faith 1s the most vital concern of man. 
Though, among enlightened nations, liberty of con- 
science is regarded as both an inherent right and am 
essential element of human progress, in all the glorious 
history of our race this sacred right has not been re- 
cognized. Prejudice, ignorance, hereditary ideas and 
usage, are obstacles to our progress. The attempt to 
unite the two antagonistic systems of Buddhism and 
Sintooism has failed. A new religion cannot be made 
by the State, or forced upon the people. Religion is 
nota thing to be manufactured or sold, It is solely a 
matter of private judgment and individual conscience 
—a question between each man and his Creator. To 
deny liberty of conscience is to crush the human soul, 
for religion is the duty of man as a rational being, and 
according to each one’s free reception of its light can 
we know the life of faith, and gain insight into spiritual 
truths. As there is an inexhaustible variety in nature, 
These 
have been wisely modified in successive ages, in aoc- 
cordance with the changing conditions of human so- 
ciety. 

It may be objected that our past history, having 
identified in the popular belief the very name of Chris- 
tianity with political troubles and intrigues, now en- 
joins precautions against the invasion of new doctrines 
from abroad, disturbing our peace in this critical time 


| of change, and involving conflict and discord, and re- 


tarding our progress, while we are still unprepared to 
discriminate between the good aud the bad in this 
foreign religion. 

These objections assume that the Christian system 
would be evil in its influence; but is this objection 
founded on a knowledge of its true character? 

Many fear that Christianity would disturb our social 
relations, introducing discord between superiors and 
inferiors in our Class system of society. But agitation 
is beiter than stagnation. Progress comes through 
discussion. Conflict may be a blessing. The nation 
which receives a new knowledge and power like that 
of the Christian morality and faith, will necessarily 
better its condition, and become wiser und stronger, 
and ultimately harmonize and fraternize all classes of 
History attests this assertion, for no nations 
of the earth have so grandly advanced to the lead of 
civilization as those whose religion has been Christian- 
ity. A coerced uniformity must be a grievous wrong, 
since the Creator has so made us that we cannot all 
honestly hold the same views. 

Many fear that disturbance would result from an 
immediate introduction of Christianity. Now, pre- 
caution is wise and essential, but timidity is not pre- 
caution. Caution is essential to success in great achieve- 
ments, but inaction on account of difficulties is not 
precaution. It is negligence, and becomes a wall 
against progress. True caution is both an active and 
protecting element of progress. 

The best precautions for us are the establishment of 
just laws by which all the proper rights of man shall 
be recognized and protected, including complete lib- 
erty of conscience, impartiality of the State towards 
all religious denominations, and yet protection to the 
State from all disturbances consequent upon religious 
differences. Wise laws are the best guarantees for the 
peace, security, and prosperity both of the governing 
and the governed. Then the ruler has the best pre- 
rogative, and the subject the fullest liberty. Then fol- 
low social order, obedience to law, virttie, and good will. 

Our present position is one of awful responsibility. 
We are charged with the task of moulding the destiny 
of our nation. Nay, more, the laws and institutions 
we form will exert an influence on all the other nations 
of Asia, This herculean task ought to inspire us with 
such zeal and solemnity that we shall do our best in 
the great cause of humanity. 

This memorial closes with a charter of religious 
freedom in a form appropriate for an imperial pro- 
clamation, of which the following is a summary : 


sOcICccy 


“Whereas, Religious faith can be properly deter- 
mined only by reason and gonviction, not by force or 
violence; and 

“Whereas, No man, or society ef men, has any right 
to impose his or its opinions or interpretations, or any 
other, in matters of religion, since every man must be 
responsible for himself; and 

“Whereas, The experience of the world shows that 
great evil has followed the patronage of any particular 
religion by the State ; 

“It is now solemnly resolved and deciared that the 
Imperial Government of Dai Niphon wiil make no 
law prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the free 
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exercise of conscience or religious liberty within its 
dominions; that the organization of any religious order 
shall not be interfered with by either local or national 
authority, so long as such organization does not con- 
flict with the laws of the State; and that the law of 
the Empire shall recognize no religious institution as 
special or different from any other kind of social insti- 
tution; and that no special privilege or favor shall be 
granted by either local or national authority to any 
particular sect or religious denomination without ex- 
tending the same at once to every other; and that no 
religious or ecclesiastical title or rank shall be con- 
ferred by the State upon any person belonging to any 
religious association.” 


The above, though a mere epitome of Mr. Mori's me- 
morial to his Government, plainly means not mere tol- 
erance, but full religious liberty. His position on this 
subject has been misunderstood. When last wiuter 
Goy. Buckingham, Hon. Peter Parker and Dr. N. G. 
Clark, and afterwards the Secretary of State, urged 
the recognition of religious liberty in the proposed 
treaty, Mr. Mori resisted the proposition. A just na- 
tional pride would accept no dictation as to their inter- 
nal policy. But in his own mind religious liberty and 
separation of Church and State were accepted princi- 
ples, and in his view they will in duc time be so recog- 
nized by his own Government, and that too without 
any treaty stipulation or outside pressure. Present 
investigations and deliberations may involve delay. 
To adjust all preliminaries will take time. But of the 
ultimate result I have no doubt. I learn from one of 
the Embassy that in a late interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in London, he advised the entire 
separation of Chureh and State in the re-organization 
of the Empire of Japan. 





DIDACTIC ART. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 

NE of the most celebrated of the frescoes of 
Kaulbach is the “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
belonging to the series in the Berlin Museum. This 
work is familiar through fine engravings to those who 
have not seen the original; and hence it will serve me 
conveniently as the basis for a few thoughts concern- 


ing didactic 


art. 





As, the reader will remember, the “ Destruction of 


Jerusalem” is a large picture, containing many figures. 
It belongs to a series of large pictures, cach of which is 
intended to express an era in the history of the world. 
Thus we have “ The Destruction cf Babel,” ** Homer 
and the Golden Age of Greece,” ** The Battle of the 
Huns,” “The Crusaders Looking apon Jerusalem,” 
“The Times of Luther,” “The Destruction of 
Jerusalem” presents, perhaps, in stronger relief than 
any of tho rest, both the exceilences and the faults of 
Kaulbach. It may fairly be said that the former are 
in the artist’s hand, and the latter in his head. Many 
points in the drawing, grouping and execution of the 
picture are admirable; but its conception is clumsy, 
incongruous—one might almost say it indicates a dis- 
eased imagination. Let the reader judge, as we remind 
him briefly of the 
rent whole. 

On one side the temple is seen in flames, while on the 
other side the troops of Titus advance. Barring the 
somewhat conventional (and not particularly accurate) 


ete, 


groups 


type of the temple, this is lecitimate historical paint- | 


ing. In the middle foreground, the high-priest stabs 
himself before the dishonored altar; behind and above 
appear in the sky the prophets who foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; 
family of Christians moves away in perfect calm and 
security, heedless of the surrounding carnage; while 
in the left foreground, 23 a pendant to this group, the 
Wandering Jew fie: in horror 
by three muscuizr Furies, 
the air above hiin. 
Here we have the pla 
ings of history al 
dying in the middle, under 
power; Christianity marching ont unharmed under 
Divine protection ; modern 
exile, and branded with a curse. 
wanting w 








marvellously hovering in 


ni of Providence and the mean- 


wieined sa 
1 ¢ sya 





Critics have not been 
ho found all this very grand; but to the 
cool, sane judgment it musi 
mythology, tragedy, prophecy and allegory are inex- 
tricably and inexcusably confounded in such a way as 
to violate in tum the liws of each. Waiving for the 
present the question whether art may be didactic, we 
say that this is perhaps didactic, but it is not art. 
art can never be thought merely. If the artist be ever 
so much a thinker, art is expression; it has its appro- 
priate language; and the lews of that language should 
not be violated by the painter any more than the laws 
of rhetoric by the orator. 

The lawless and therefore martistic quality of Kaul- 
nach’s imagination is still moro strikingly illustrated 
by the frescoes on the New Pinakothek at Munich, de- 
picting the struggle between the classic or “ old fogy,” 
and the romantic or modern schools of art. These 





here crowded into an incohe- | 


in the right foreground, a | 


from the scene, pursued | 


<d. The old dispeusation | 
the stern assault of Roman | 


Judaism condemned to | 


appear that history, | 


Fi r | 


would be counted too poor, as political caricatures, to | 


serve the temporary ends of a campaign. One of 
them, which I recail, after a dozen years, with a fresh 
disgust, represents an altar, or pedestal, under which 
the Graces are packed in close quarters, looking like 
three pretty girls thrust into an empty fire-place under 


a mantel-piece. On the top stands a hydra, each of 
whose heads wears a peruke—the symbol of old-fogy- 
ism. All this indicates that the old school kept the 
Graces in constraint by formal rules. But this mantel- 
piece citadel is attacked by the champions of the new 
school—a couple of gentlemen in modern coats and 
pantaloons, mounted on Pegasus, and making a one- 
horse cavalry charge upon this hydra, to deliver the 
imprisoned Graces. Appropriately enough, Pegasus 
prances, but does not soar; and when it is added that 
the bewigged hydra-faces, and the faces of the riders, 
and the face of an additional champion who endeavors 
in vain to climb up by the tail of Pegasus, and get a 
seat behind the other new-school cavahers, are all por- 
traits of well-known artists, it is evident that the hu- 
mor and courtesy of the whole picture are on a par 
with its claims as a work of “art.”’ Fortunately the 
chemical skill of the artist was equally deficient; and 
the frescoes, which were expected to bear exposure 
without deterioration, are in a fair way to be de 
stroyed. 

The vice of crude and lawless use of the imagination 
iNustrated in such pictures may be found in many 
others—particularly in large historical works. It is 
not wanting among the older masters; but it is chiefly 
the result, in their case, of a desire to exalt their pa- 
trons. Thus kings and popes and nobles are mixed up 
with gods and angels, or made to masquerade as the 
personifications of abstract virtues. We are to con- 
demn, however, not so much the symbols and allego- 
ries and flatteries, as the confusion of several incon- 
gruous methods of expression in one picture. Mere 
anachronisins are venial compared with this. 

But there isa deeper degradation of art. When a 
painter, choosing a “ great” theme for a great canvas, 
lugs in all manner of incoherent appendages, ostensibly 
to express profound meanings, but really to give him- 
self a chance to paint live flesh, and dead flesh, and 
gold and brocade, and to contrast one kind of cloth 
with another, the prostitution of art is complete. All 
these objects are legitimate, but they are subordinate. 
The magnificent picture by Piioty (still hanging, I 
doubt not, in the New Pinakothek), of the Astrologer 
looking upon the dead Wallenstein, affords an example 
in this respect, as in all others, worthy of study. 
variety and perfection of the “still life’ in that pic- 
ture, and the contrast between life and death in the 
two figures, are beyond praise. But nothing appears 
to have been intended to display the master’s skill; 
and the richness and abundance of all accessories are 
made to deepen the single, central, tragical impression 
of the scene. The history of Wallenstein is all before 
us as we gaze. The picture preaches to us, just as thé 
scene itself would have done, could we have looked 
upon it. The introduction of Popes and Kings and 
Angels of Remorse, and the Spirit of Liberty and *he 
Demon of Ambition, would turn it from art into hiero- 
glyphies. 

One of the worst cases of false didacticism in art with 
which I am acquainted—I mean among painters of 
great ability and eminence—is that of the Hungarian 
court-painter of Russia, Zichy. 1 am aware that, in 
a late number of the Christian Union, Dr. Osgood 
praised the very picture of Zichy to which Il am about 
to refer. I cannot but be surprised that so refined and 
scholarly a writer should adopt such a position. 
particularly astonishing to find him speaking of Zichy's 
‘realism,’’ which should mean truth to fact, even pro- 
saic literalness—the last quality one would think of 
ascribing to a painter who symbolizes, or, as Dr. Os- 


It is | 





The | 


stituting the devil, to find themselves in such com- 
pany! Couldn’t the nun wait till the folks were gone, 
before extinguishing the baby? And who killed the 
noble youth and dragged him into Luther’s study? 
The impropriety of the position is enough to make a 
dead man get up and go! 

Consider, too, that the devil isn’t fool enough to 
tempt men with avarice, ambition, lust and fear, all 
atonce! This thought furnishes, indeed, the only ra- 
tional explanation of Luther's behavior. The stout 
reformer is evidently telling them ail to clear out, and 
come again, one at a time. 

But consider, more seriously, how this stupid carica- 
ture of the temptations of St. Authony belies the 
history and slanders the character of Luther. It is 
said that Doré illustrated the Bible without having 
read it. Zichy has treated Luther's career in the same 
way. He has had neither the humility to read in Lu- 
ther’s words, nor the power to divine by sympathy 
what were the temptations which assailed the reformer 
in his study. Coarsely, vulgarly, falsely, he has inter- 
preted through the lowest passions of men those hours 
of spiritual conflict. His Luther is tempted with a 
Cardinal's hat, with gold, with amorous advances— 
against these things it is that he struggles, and hurls 
his inkstavd! Was it for this moral that the painter 
violated the unities and harmonies of art? Did he out- 
rage grammar merely that he might teil a lic? 

No! the picture may hide Luther, but it betrays 
Zichy. “ Breadth’’—that is, as many fine technical ef- 
fects as possible per equare foot of canvas—is its mo- 
tive. The personages of the piece are models; and the 
scene is not Luther’s study, but Zichy’s studio, There 
may be “reaiism’’ in the details ; there is false mo- 
tive, false assertion and insane imagination in the con- 
eeption. It may be fine drawing, handling, color, 
chiaroscuro; but it is not art, any more than a diction- 
ary is poetry. 

Certainly, art has a didactic function. It may legit- 
imately convey thought and teach morals. But the 
kind of art which is offen praised as having a high 
nission, has Gropped altogether its proper language, 
and talks theology, statistics, and politics. Its figures 
have written words coming out of their mouths, or rere 
labelled with moral maxims. What miserable de- 
vices are these to replace the power with which true 


; art flashes home iis meanings to the soul! 





good says. ‘reads the legend of” the devil as Zichy | 


does in his atrocious picture of “ Luther at the Wart- 
burg.” 

Let us take for comment Dr. Osgood’s excellent de- 
scription of the work: 

‘There is Luther in his study at his table on the left 
hand, with the Bible open before him at the forty-sixth 
Psalm— God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble’—and on the right hand of the picture 
stands the tempter—no traditional devil, with tail and 
horus, but the spirit of the old church despotism in its 
visible head and with the attendant minions. There is 
the Pope in full regalia, with the thunders of excom- 
munication in his right and uplifted hand, and with 
his left hand pointing at a pile of gold before bis feet. 
On one side, an obsequious priest presents a cardinal’s 
hat upon a velvet cushion, and, on the other, a volup- 
tuous woman lures the student with her amorous 
glance and proffered hand, and a grovelling monk 
holds out a bundle of Indulgences with hands over- 
flowing with gold. On the ground before the papal 
throne lies a noble youth with an assassin’s dagger in 


smothering her infant child between two pillows. This 
is Zichy’s reading of the legend of the devil according 
to the spirit of our time; and he shows to us the stout 
reformer rising to his feet, and ready with his heavy 
inkstand to hit the fiend a fatal blow.” 


The importation into the Wartburg of a Pope, a | 


priest, a voluptuous woman, a grovelling monk, an 


| assassinated young m —bring- 
pictures are not all equaily bad; but some of them ~ a ee 


ing all their baggage with them, from the papal throne 
down to the two pillows—seems to be anything but a 
‘realistic’ way of “reading the legend of the devil;”’ 
and the stout reformer, about to hurl an inkstand at 
the crowd, is the central absurdity of this mess of het- 
erogenous nakedness, upholstery and tinsel. Consider 
the feelings of the Pope or the other personages con- 








| cealed beginnings of transgression, of 


Dr. Osgood concludes his article on Zichy’s picture 
with some just and admirable reflections, quite in 
harmony with these remarks of mine, It is not the 
first time that a clergyman has deduced most whole- 
some doctrine from a text that did not contain it, 





FOUND OUT, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE L. WALKER. 


K VERY now and then, and very often of late, 
_4 our communities are shocked by some revelation 
of rascality. The officer of some trust institution ab- 
sconds with its funds. The government agent turns 
robber of the public, whose interests he was appointed 
to serve. The man honored in the church runs away 
with his neighbor’s wife. The outspoken advocate of 
temperance or morality is detected in drunkenness or 
in fraud. 

Now, what is the explanation of these things? Does 
iniquity thus suddenly leap upon a man, and surprise 
him to his overthrow? Not generally. There may be 
exceptional instances in which a different statemeut of 
the matter is cailed for; but in almost all such cases 
the truth of the story is, the man is only ‘‘ found out" 
by his long-indu'ged sins. The event we look upon and 
deplore is not a separate event. It hasahistory. It 
reaches backward, and links itself with something that 
went before. Its roots are in the past. It only discloses 
what had been long concealed. It manifests what had 
been covered. 

The apostate from a high religious profession did not 
apostatize all atonce. The defaulting cashier did not 
begin his course in the act which has revealed him. The 
confidential clerk has not betrayed his employer in this 
act for the first time. The man who has shocked and 
shained his neighbors by his drunkenness or his lust 
did not become a drunkard or an adulterer in a day. 
All these things point backward. They speak of con- 
which these 
things mre only the outcome and manifestation. 

Men do not become recognizably bad men all at once. 
There is a secret inward process going on in them ‘ong 
before the outward manifestation is reached. 


When tho awful disaster at the Pemberton mill 


| brought sudden calamity and death to so many of its 





: a operators, it was no new and unwonted strain put 
his heart, and in the corner crouches a nun who is | 


upon its walls which occasioned it. The building con- 
tained only its usual burthen. The machinery was 


working with only its accustomed energy. But the 
wrecking of the wall bad long been going on. Silently 


and unnoticed it had been making ready for the catas- 
trophe. 

And when at last the crash came, it was only a find- 
ing out of what had been a great while preparing for. 
And just so it is generally with wrecks of character. 
The weakening and undermining process began a long 
way back. The final plunge was but a tracing of the 
process home. It was only the finding of the man out 
by his sin. 

But this “finding out’ process is not illustrated in 
these open and notorious instances of transgression 
only. It has a very grave exemplification in a nars 
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-rower circle of experience of which all have some per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The special besetments and temptations of each in- 
dividual bear often this character of finders out of 
past sin. 

Our trials come from our transgressions. They gain 
at once their power to assault us, and their bitterness 
in the assault, because they link themselves to former 
failures and sins. 

A man struggles, for example, with an evil disposi- 
tion. He has an irritable temper, or a censorious and 
~unkindly tongue. He wishes it were otherwise. He 
strives to have it otherwise. But past sinfulness be- 
comes the very avenue of present fails. His tempta- 
‘tion gets the advantage of him because it has had the 
advantage so many times before. 

Or a man is haunted by evil imaginations. He wants 
indeed to be pure in mind. But in times past he has 
admitted many an unclean dweller to his thoughts, 
and now they refuse to depart. Ever and anon they 
Yeap upon him out of the forgetfulness in which he 
hoped they were buried. They intrude into his holiest 
hours. They leave their slimy trail on his best services. 
They find out “ former iniquities.” 

Past neglects, also, leave behind them their conse- 
quences. The present dimness of spiritual insight 
which a man feels and perhaps deplores,—what is it? 

You look vainly for an answer if you look only to 
present things. The lethargy of to-day is not to-day’s 
lethargy only. The torpor of the soul points back- 
ward. It tells of neglected duties in far-off times. It 
finds out the hollowness and indolence of the past. 

Facts like these, whether on the public or private 
stage, are very instructive. They shed an awfully 
luminous light on the real nature of sin. 
| Men generally look on sin as something transient in 
its quality. They think of it as something touched 
and left behind. They almost forget it, and think, per- 
haps, it has forgotten them. Terrible mistake! Sin 
never forgets; and never, of itself, lets go its hold. In 
its own nature it is a thing of perpetuation and propa~ 
gation forever. 

So that whatever be a man’s transgression—whether 
it be what is called “crime,” or what is called “ sin”— 
there is in the nature of the actions themselves no se- 
ourity against, but rather a probability for, their mani- 
festation against him. For it is the very nature of sin 
to work itself out to vision. Its tendency is to find out 
its perpetrator, and to confound him with the dis- 
closure. 

And how sudden and unexpected is often that appear- 
ing! And whata haunt of dread must therefore be a 
ginning soul! 

* Just when we're safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides ; 

And that’s enough for fifty doubts and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature's self, 
To rap and knock, and enter to the soul.” 


Sin sometimes inevitably finds a man out. Now or 
hereafter, it is certain to meet its perpetrator, and dis- 
play itself to his consciousness, and perhaps to the eyes 
of others. Guilt, soon or late, always claims its own 
parentage. 

Like the sleuth-hound on the track of the wounded 
deer, it follows all doublings, outwinds all windings, 
and brings its quarry to bay at last. Oh, wretched for 
him who first meets his sin at the judgment! 

Found out by it here, met, repented of, atoned for— 
it can be takenaway. Bitterand deep may still be the 
anguish it will cause; but it will not cause it forever. 

There is a City of Refuge into which the pursuer shall 
not enter, or drag from the altar’s horns the soul that 
bas fled hither for safety. 


“ O thou the Holy and the Pure, 
What mortal spirit can endure 
The light of that terrific day 

‘ That shall to us ourselves display ? 

O wash us in salvation’s tide! 
And for His sake—the Crucified, 
The Lamb that has no stain or spot— 
Forgive the sins that we've forgot.” 





GOOD NIGHT. 
OOD night, dear child, good night, 
Sleep in thy little bed, 
So soft, so lily-white, 


Beneath thy golden head. 
Good night. 





Like sunshine on a flower, 
Thy tresses stray adown 
The pillow in a shower, 
And gild thy snowy gown, 
Good night. 


Feet, restless as the rain, 
Your patter diesaway 
Till morning wakes again, 
And calls you out to play. 
“ Good night. 


‘Good night, dear child, good night. 
Breathed is thy evening prayer ; 
‘Thy watch of angels bright 
Comes through the silent air. 
Good night. 


We yield thee to their care / 
Until the shadows flee, ’ 
Content that they should share 
In our felicity. 
Good night, 





COMMUNION. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


HE wearing out of words is a great misfor- 
tune. Ido not know that we can help it. It is, per- 
haps, one of the necessary evils of finite life, that great 
words shall wear out, as great temples wear out, and 
great statues and great men. However that may be— 
necessary or not—it is a decay which does take place 
and we are left with such words as “ faith,”’ as “ regen 
eration,” and “‘ redemption,” and a hundred others of 
the noblest words of the language, from which in ordi- 
nary use the larger part of the vitality and power has 
sublimed away. 


. 
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“Communion ”’ is one of these words, I am afraid. ST 


do not write this paper with any wish to recall the‘use 
of the word, if people do not wish to use it. But in 
connection with what I have said in these columns on 
Prayer and the Real Presence, I waat to say something 
of the reality of human life which is implied in the 
word CoMMUNION, and to ask any young friend who is 
following me in these papers, not to lose the reality, 
because the word happens to have worn out, so that it 
is not used much, except in the pulpit, or in other lan- 
guage more or less formal. 

Old Owen Feltham says: “I think that man will 
never get to heaven who thinketh to go thither alone.” 
That is not a bad way to put in concrete language, and 
with an image which can be recollected, the truth, 
that all Real Life, which is to say, all Religious Life, 
involves a Inan’s sympathy and real companionship 
with some one or more other men. There is no such 
thing as a lonely Christian man. Loneliness—come 
from where it may—just blunts the spiritual faculties 
and debases the man. And the enlargement of any 
man or womsan’s life—its fresh, healthy growth on 
every side, is a distinct evidence to God, angels and 
men, that that man or woman has been in healthy and 
real relationship with some other person or persons— 
so healthy and so real that each with erch they ¢x- 
changed, and so multiplied infinitely, the best tyea- 
sures of their personal or vital experience. 

In my younger life I had a near friend, whom I have 
since referred to in print under the name of Harry 
Wadsworth. That is not his real name. I can re- 
member now the spot we were in in the woods, and 
the color of the fallen leaves on which our horses trod 
as we threaded the paths, when, one day, he passed 
right on from some every-day village-talk—of some- 
thing which I have wholly forgotten—to speak of the 
eternal motive which bad governed him in what he 
did init. He was a man who, with a friend he trusted, 
always spoke in that way. His life with God was just 
as real to him as his life with the clerks around him in 
the freight-oflice where ho was chief; and, with any 
one whom he trusted, he would speak just as simply 
and as easily of the relations of his heavenly or infinite 
being as he would have spoken of anything that passed 
in that frcight-house. One consequence of this to me 
is, that there are certain places and occasions in which 
I have met with that man, which are to me visibly and 
really parts of the kingdom of heaven. No places 
and no occasions will ever be more sacred. And an- 
other consequence of this is, that those of us who knew 
him look back on such intercourse as we had with him 
where these themes were involved, as being distinctly 
part of our infinite or heavenly life. And an infinite 
or heavenly life is all the more easy to us because we 
had such intercourse. That sort of intercourse is one 
phase of what the church and the ecclesiastical writers 
call ** Communion.” 

If people could only be made to understand that, 
when they are asked to say at church, “I believe in 
the Communion of Saints,’ they were wanted to ex- 
press this certainty that they are helped by the sym- 
pathy and intercourse which they can have with those 
nearest to them, in the matters of the very greatest 
import, why, then, they would repeat that passage of 
the Creed with a living and unmeasured enthusiasm. 
But I am afraid that people are apt to take it as one of 
the inexplicable, and therefore merely formal, confes- 
sions. Or, perhaps, when they do struggle to a present 
and personal application of it, what they strive for is 
some new “ order” or “ organization,’’ some “‘ commis- 
sion” or “association” or ‘‘ society for something,” as 
if we could not have communion without machinery. 
Now, the truth is, that the communion is real and 
strong just in proportion as it is informal and private. 

I have, for instance, very little heart or encourage- 
ment in the special religious help that people give 
each other by relating their religious life to strangers 
in a public meeting. Most people will remember the 
confession of that faithful Baptist clergyman who said 
he had never told so many lies as at conference meet- 
ings. So far had the spirit of mutual excitements, the 
eloquence of others, and his eagerness to save souls, 
swept him away. No, it is rather real and complete 
confidence in some one friend, or the sacred magnetism 
which unites, perhaps, in rare instances, three or four. 
It is in this that the spirit lives, rejoices, and conquers. 
The mutual confidence which opens the whole success 
and failure—sin on the one hand, and, what is harder 
to tell of, resolution and victory. This is what gives 
the sacredness, the dignity, and the infinite blessedness 
to married life, of which it is the principle, as for it 
married life was ordained. But it is not in the sympa- 
thies of marriage only. It is in the love that unites 
two or three young Men together, who bear each 
other’s burdens, perhaps, till at the end of a long life— 
certainly successful—when one dies, the ethers cannot 
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live, It is the enlargement and renewal of life when 
two women find each other out completely, and com- 
plement or supply each the other’s shyness and hesita- 
tions. 

Given such enlargement of base, the friendship with 
which two or three people stand who thus sustain each 
other, they must not, indeed, they will not, live for 
themselves alone, more than any one for himself alone. 
Thus united, they united look outward. And the Mfe 
—which is now a life of Love—is not a separated life, 
but a life for God’s kingdom—a life for all.) 





THE MEASURE OF LOVE. 


“e Ho’ would I love my Love?” she said, 

And lifting up her sunny head, 

To mark the glances on her bent, 

The fitful color came and went. 

“ The summer Lily to the sun 

Gives all the sweets she has to give; 

For him alone content to live, 

She cannot bloom when day is done. 

So would I pour my offering free : 

If spurned, would die as silently." 


“ And you?” The dark eyes proudly bright, 
Held in their depths a changeful light, 

As with a sudden, indrawn breath, 

“O, I could give, in life or death, 

A love too passionate to speak , 

The strongest words are strangely weak. 
But I could brave a dungeon's gloom, 

Or meet, unmoved, a martyr’s doom, 

For love's dear sake. It would but be 

A triumph and a joy to me. 

But if the love I claimed should fail,” 
The crimson on her cheek grew pale, 

And kindling in her sudden ire, 

Burned the dark eyes with dangerous fire: 
* The measure of my iove would mate 
The equal measure of my hate ; 

My heart would grow as hard as stone, 
And I should ask revenge alone.” 


Then spoke the third ; a tranquil ray 
Shone in her eyes of steadfast gray. 
“How would I love?"’ She paused a space, 
New beauty touched her peaceful face, 
Then in a low and tender tone: 

“In love I dream of rest alone; 

My heart would find a sheltering homo 
¥rom yeering winds that reve and roam. 
But if sad change, some dreary day, 
Should sweep my refuge all away, 

And bid my peaceful rest depart, 

I would but seek with earnest heart 

For love so pure from earthly taint, 

So free from selfishness and pride, 

That it can bear to stand aside, 

Nor breathe a murmur or complaint." 


A silence fell upon tho three, 

before their eyes they seem to sce 

The garden of Gethsemane, 

Where One, in agony profound, 

His royal brow with blood-drops crowned, 
The saddest of all vigils kept; 

The while his careless followers slept. 
They saw the Christ, as bowed and bent 
Beneath the heavy cross, he went 

Toiling up Calvary's steep ascent, 

While those whose burdens he had borne 
Foliowed afar in fear or scorn. 

And, echoing through the twilight dim, 
They seemed to hear the voice of Him 
Who thus had proved what love might be ; 


“ As I have loved, even so do ye.” 
B. 5. 





THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFICO 
COA ST. 
[The following letter, from an able and representative mam 


in Oregon to a friend in the East, and which we are permitted 
to publish, contains important and suggestive facts.] 


HAVE made inquiries respecting the direct 
immigration of Chinese to Oregon. By official 
reports from our custom-house at Astoria I have the 
following: 
Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this State 
at IR, Bas 0.40 cnacncnsavcesapeapensinn 
Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this State 


te ee NE I nat nsnisnasascrensaabbantysae 1,221 
ee Oey IS Cia 5 ik 5s c oni 0 nica 5s4c0000 cecendnanee 248 
val - i ere re eres 60 
Returned since Sept. 12th, IG7Z...........ccccsccccscescrecce 200 


Besides this list, the steamers froin San Franciwce 
bring up railroad laborers by the huriired. Many of 
these return after the outdoor working season is over; 
others wait for next year contracts. 

The Chinese miners are just now coming down from 
the interior, some to winter here, others to go “‘ home," 
and to return next year. 

Several problems are slowly working out respecting 
that people, and our relations to them: 

1. Their labor rises from twenty cents per day in 
Hong Kong to £1.10 here, or more than 500 per cent. 
This is a constant motive, and as powerful as it is con- 
stant, for their steady and increasing immigration to 
this coast. With a love so strong for their ancestral 
graves that they carry back and spend hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars each at their New Year's fes- 
tivals and at their graves, they yet come back to abide 
longer, usually stripped of their cash. They bring new 
friends to do the same thing. 

2. They form our habits as to clothing, and acquire our 


. 
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tastes—slowly but surely. Our commerce in flour with 
them is rapidly increasing. Far-seeing dealers say that 
they will ere long demand all our surplus fiour, and in- 
creasing amounts of our lumber. 

4. Their leading merchants now charter our ships and 
crews to Hong Kong and return, besides a coast trip to 
Singapore or Sxigou regularly every year, paying from 
$25,000 to $39,000 for the round voyage. This increases 
annually. 

4. Their merchants are absorbing at Hong Kong the 
trade with their own people, which had been in the 
hands of English and Americans exclusively. They 
have learned how, and now they seem to propose to 
do the importing aud exporting between China and 
eur country. This change is probably in its infancy, 
but it has commenced. 


5. Their leading men contiaet their laborers to our | 


road-grading in cities, for 
manufactures, besides 


people for railroad building, 
farming, for fishing, and for 
their own contracts for wood-cutting, 
work. They have absorbed the laundry business and 
the local wood-sawing. 

6. They may yet become 


our manufacturers. 


A tub | 


, and for house- | 


and pail factory was established last spring at Oregon | 


City. Good machinery was brought from the East, 
and one man from New Hampshire to set it up. A 
dozen or more *@ie Chinamen were employed, and 


after a few weeks’ instruction, they begun to turn out 
tubs and pails which command the nerket of 
and of adjoining States. 

A gentleman, 2 manufacturer from 
said to me that he had become convinced, from the 
tests with Chinese labor at the * Mission Mills’ and 
others, that within twenty years our coast will lay our 
woollen Liverpool miarket profit 
lish manutfactires, 


this 


San Franciseo, 


goods down in ata 
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produ and they sre to help us increase our ship- 
ments t ©, so that the balanees of trade shall not 
be so riyiey verahy, They are mere ap- 
prentices now in mines, in our forests, on our 
farms, on ‘rivery, aud in our infant manuiactories, 
The woollen mill: at Ovegon Ci that have turned 
out the far wm Dlankets and cassime 

ploy ¢ hins for one their working force, 

To show what th i hip-building repairs, 
Capt filme tb Garibaldi, that has just left 
this p veharter } Tang Duck, 2 Chinese mer 
ehia i city } fact 

He wished t ele sel, pet in new keelson 
md on SO ther repairs. He bought the timber 
amd lum) a} 1, with the ain to haul oui 
i aira mg Ke vith native workmen at fifty 
eomin me } ive l is S400 per day), doubtless 
und ’ Las peli orl mt hicher 
1 ' i ' ton 1.50 ubic foot. 

Inte v 
vin t! Linaterial to be 
a if mu } 1") euset Mle 
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the time them to build our rail- 
roads,  ¢ mtractor for wood for 
the No “ti already builé in Wash- 
ineton Territ ‘hinamen to eat and pile, 
cheapens the pri wid takes the business, 

They invad vw branch of business after another 
What they t, they keep. A match manufac earer 
here employs them exclusively, and with increasing 
profit. Tail nv them with sewing machines, 
These fa rrrest Off squall; important in every 
‘ " t 
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‘ { ade EP bea b Ae i con 
idens and habits of tho Chinese and Japanese 
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rh i } : ) is drawing 
population i ntly to make this 
ereat La i Mitions,”’ have a fore 

viele the Pom neither arrest nor divert. 
Standing in the tine of the erand currents, it is ours 
to stud V nd thu th of duty re- 
NUD ti 

is pisin that i ao and veligious change, as grand 

url far- ching, must uttend and follow aia the 
physical ones. In this view the educational iealeiiaie 
nesimmes & zrave Lmportan: ‘hese laborers, like chil- 
dren, are learning with marvellous rapidity by observa- 
tion. A t they have had but few set teachers, more 
in California than elsewhere, and the results are good, 
He two three Sobbath-schools reach abont two 
hundred irregular pupils, 

\n offer came to me bist cveuing from the azent of 


the Ainerican Missionary Association to send a lady- 
teacher for the Chinese in town. I trust the way will 
be clear to encourage her Not many years 
hence popular sentiment may give them the benefits of 
the public schools, which their money must help sus- 
tain. 

There are elements of danger in this question, which 
offer as yet no solution. But may we not trust Him, 


coming, 


s who overturns and overturns human affairs, until He 
| whose right it is to reign shall have the heathen for his 
inheritance, to so adjust every cvent that none shall be 
made to suffer, but all rejoice in His control of our 


| affuirs ? 
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THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Dec. 27, 1872. 





WAS turning in my mind, last evening, 

thoughts of my early experience; and there came | 
up, particularly, a strain of remembrance connected | 
with early sorrows caused by the loss of my children. | 
I remember, to-night, as well as I did at the time, the | 
night that my eldest born son diced. That was my first | 
great sorrow. I remember the battle of hope and of 
fear; and I remember the vietory of submission. The 
child revived in the night. I went to Indianapolis (I 
lived on the edge of that city), and I shail never forget 
the amazing uplift of soul that I had, nor that one 
unspoken, universal thought of prayer, which seemed 
to me to fill the whole hemisphere, for the life of my | 


child. I think that if one ever came near throwing his 
soul out of his body, I did. And yet, before the 
morning dawned, the child had found 9 brighter | 
world. This was a double sorrow, because T had 
given bim up, and then taken him back again. Then 


came the sudden wrench. 


It was in March; and there had just come up a greai 
storm like that which we have just been passing | 


through, and all the ground was covered with snow. 
We went down to the gravevard with little Georgie, 
and waded through if in the snow. I got out of the 
carriage, and took the little coffin in my arms, and 
walked knee-deep to the side of the grave; and look- 


ing in, I saw the winter down at the very bottom of it. 

| The coffin was lowered to its place, and I saw the 
snow-flukes follow it and cover it; aid then the earth 
hid it from the winter. 
Tf ( should live a thousand vears, T could not help 
shivering every time T thought of it. If seomed to me | 
then as though I had not only lost-my child, but 
buried him in cternal snows. lt was very hard for 


























faith or imagination to break through the physical av- 
spect of things and find 2 brighter feeling. 

Well, from that time to this, Ido not- suppose ile 
has ever been a snow-storm that, first or} tiris pic- 
ture and this experience did not Come back to me, « 

1 will not say how much good I hay xpcricnceed 
from that sorrow; but I look back, : ind I think that 
from that tiie to this T have had more sympathy wit 
those who lose children. I have a greater 
their inward loss and of their sorrow—and in ero. 
spects of their helpless hopeless sorrow, Brom 





and enduring sy 


» not 


that time T have had a very deep 
thy with suffering. And so, I 
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experience was a kind of ordination. It wa: 

on of hands, at any rate—not on my head, as in cue 
tomary ordination, but on my heart. And I think i 
ean say that probably no happiness which I should 


have derived from the life of that oldest son would, 
the whole, been at all equal to the benefit which 
[I have reaped inwardly, and which others, thro 
my ministry, have reaped from that great firsi 
of my life. 

I have often thought since how much ihe sense co? 
the child’s look has gone frem me, I no- 
thing of that. What I remember is the feeling that he 
excited in me, the kind of atmosphere that he created 
around about my heart and life, rather than any dis- 
tinctive personality. Tn other words, there is a kind 
of spiritualization of the memory itself. I have often 


, 
nave 








n remember 





thought, ** When I see him, shall J] know him? Has he 
been quiescent, dormant? IT laid him away a little 
babe: shall I take him up such?" It is not possible, 
‘Will he bea child to me then? When I meet him in 
heaven, shall Ff find what Dlost?*’ No, I think not—no 
“more than the farmer finds what he loses when ~ 
sows the seed. Seed sprouted is not like seed planted. 


in the other life, iind our 


n here?” 


‘Shall we, when we wake 
just as we left the T trow not. IT hop 
should be unwilling to appear in Zion and be- 
fore God just as Tam here in my personality. 
‘that we should expect to find our chil- 
our friends, the when 
we meet them in heaven YY" they were when they 
parted from us on carih. think that all we shouid 
desire to find in them is a they should answer to our 
want eur then condition, as they answered to our 
want when they were on earth—that they should be to 
us what they were, not identically, but cquivalently; 
not exactiy a babe fora babe, but a being shail 
then warm our hearts, and fill them with the peculiar 
tenderness and love and gladness which they gave to 
us when they were with us in this world. 

There are those who think they know, and who teil 
us about, many things respecting the other life; and 
they strike me very much like the phantasmagoria | 
produced by the magic lantern. 

The image comes, and soon it is gone, and no one 
thinks of it as anything permanent. Men‘s ideas | 
of the future are changing pictures, as it were, and 

there are some consolations connected with them; but 


friends 
not. I 


it does 





not seem to n 


dren, our companions or aune 


m 


who 


| *HyMNs (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 242, 1%1, 1292, 


| call out to her, and ask her questions. 


| not come quicker, 


I do not believe that it yet appears what we shall be. 
‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God."" That 1 believe. 
We are God's children. And when John adds, * Ii 
doth not yct appear what we shall be,” when ho de- 
clares that we do not know what the other life is to be 
to us or to ours, I believe him. If he did not know; if 
it was not clear to him who laid his head upon ihe Re- 

deemer’s bosom, and who was the ineffable apostle, 

how much less likely is it to be clear to usin our opaque 
and. obscure positions on earth! ‘* But we know that, 
when he shali appear, weshallappeer with him, and we 
shall be like him.” 

Now, if you ask me, “ May we not let our thoughts 
play about this thing? and may we not aber in imagi- 
nations which we ourselves create respecting them ¢ 
I reply, that there is no objection to it. A mo i may 
go to heaven every night, if che please, and knock sit 
the gate, and ask for her babe, and take it in her urms, 
and carry it among angels; only let her recollect that 
it is the light of her imagination which is kindling this 
scene, There is no harm in your walking with your 
companions in the spiritual world, and holding sweet 
counsel with them under such circumstances. TI donot 
lind any objection to appealing to the saints. Ido not 


| pray to my mother as I do to my Saviour, because J 


know that she has not the power that he has; but I 
TI talk with her 
in heaven as T would have talked with her on earth if I 
had been old cnough. ‘There is no harm in conversing 
with your friends in heaven, if you remember that you 
are simply exercising your liberty of imagination; that 
you are not receiving a revelation. Weare notto take 
our fantasies, however sweet end blessed they may be, 
as actualities. But to a limited ‘pd with a 
chastened mind and heart, I think we may avail our- 
selves of the comfort of following in the shadowy &pirit- 
land these who have gone before us, and dwell with 
them in our thoughts there, in such a way that when 
we come back to cur duties and burdens here, we shall 
stronger, hopefml, and more heavenly- 
minded. 

. Do not vou think that very often our submission 
in the circumstances which you have described is the 
result of utter helplessness, 2nd ‘not the result of higher 
wisdom, and a cousciousness that all is rig’? 7] em 
frank ay that although eighteen vears hb ave passed 
since my child died, f have not seen the day when I 
would not have plucked her hack again if Teould; and 
IT have wondered, if that grand test weie put to us by 


degree, i 


more 


tos 
























Chiist, how many of us wouid stand if. 
Mr. Beecumr: That is a mere question ef facts. I 
annot say. I i statistical examination 
yas to kuow how ofter subimisssion is the result 
of helplessness. But w ‘ms tO me more tmpor- 
tunt, is, that it make I e. When I go into 
my rden to p» siuck flowers, some break off casily, co 
that I pi them with my fingers; and there are 
thea at will net come off so « tv, but have to be 
taken off with the scissors. It is not, however, the 
i flower It is owing to their structure. 
) so made as to come off hard. Some flowers 
have strings down the siles that are like hemp; and 
they cannot be picked off by the fi v3 alone. If it 
was mesnt to have them brernk off ensily, they were 


1 
Mae 


right. 








some persons yield, give wp, casily, because 
they » the gift of insighi—the light of the Holy 
Ghi ere » others who do not give up easily. 
They are not contumacious or rebellious: they are 


simply tenacious. Their nature 
. nud T do not think any worse 
Such tests applied to persons are, I think, very large- 
yabsurd. T think I « say that I would not bring 
back anv of my children that have gone from me if I 
could; Ido not that it is any grace in me to 
be able to sey this; and Ido not consider that it is any 
want of grace in} that you would call yours back. 
It was different with you from what it was with me. I 
have not without children, You had concgn- 
trated thet one child, and your heart bun- 
gered f it My affections 


is such that they hold 
of them for that. 





“ould 
consider 
vo 


lye on 
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‘at one 






when 


was gone. 


have been distributed among many. And love is one 
of those things that multiplies. The more you give of 






ave to give. 


the more vy 











No int you should crave your child is right 

i td fit cnouch. That experience is not blame- 
rorth E ‘no better and no wor: r that test. 

Wh I OTTOW WAS CXCessive, ¥ Seve thought 
it was unnecessarily dealing with tepics that aggravate, 





th which ought 
g, T should chide 


ises up phantasms: 


to be given to 
it; overmaster- 
ror which fill 
is to be eted: but 
the longing for, the wishing 
, I think, within certain 
is anything harsh and 
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youn: lk 


pern 
eruel in this w« 


wid, it is for one to bring this test toa 
mother sitting by the side of her empty cradle, and 
ask her to bring her lac pvr heart andl wounded 








affection into submission to the steel-armed and chain- 
mailed exactitude of human iaietonae. 

When Christ was with the sisters, 
was clamorous, and they chode him because he did 
saying that their brother would 
| not have died if he had not tarried, he never noticed 
their complaints; in the largeness of bis love for them, 


and their grief 


| he let their murmurings go by as if they were but the 


wind; and he stood with them and wept. And I think 
that Christ to-day stands and weeps by the side of 
many and many & mourner whose grief is uncon- 
solable, and his example on this occasion is worthy 
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of imitation; for silence and tears are the best con- 
solations which can be offered to tuose who are in 
deep distross. 





Public Opinion, 


PAN-PRESBYTERIANISM. 

{From an Address at Philadelphia by Rey. Dr. MeCosh.)} 
“T T has long been a favorite idea of mine that the 
Presbyterian Churches might be brought together 





| good prices for our products! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


~ 
‘ 





peasants, led by the priest and builied by the prefect | ing it, while to the young ladies he gives gorgeous ex- 


and the gendarme, whether they aro ready Tor another 

revolution, which wi!l place their property in pevil, | 
and perhaps hand Paris over to the Communisis. | 
When that question is asked them, they iavariably 
vote which ever way the Executive seems to wish, and 
what they mean by’ voting is this or something like it: 
“We do not care one straw whether vou, gentlemen 
in Paris, call yourselves a republic ov a monarchy. 
Call yourselves what you please; but, for God’s sake, | 
give usa quiet life, and security for our property, 2ud 

Keep up the army and 


at a Pan-Presbyterian Council, at which all of them | the gendarmes, pay the rentes, ond keep down the 


might be represented. 
not propose breaking up the separate churches of Brit- 
ish and Continental Europe, or of this country. I 
would no more think of this than [ would of separa- 
ting the States of our Union. 
ment, and in our State governments, we have a model 
to which we might look in settling the relation which 
the several churches might bear to the central Church 
organization. Some grand principles might be agreed 
to; let them be few ane simple. Of course there must 
be a doctrinal basis; but this should not consist in a 
new creed or confession. Let cach church retain its 
own standards, and be admitted into the union only on 
eondition that these embrace the cardinal truths of 
salvation. 


In our General Govern. | 


Let it be understood that Ido | Reds in the towns. 


| 
} 


| question of government to sucha public, the result is 


Don't ask us whether we seek a 
change—of course we don’t. Whoever is Chief of the 
State now, let him remain so by all means. if he 
styles himself a President, well and good; if he would 
sather be an Emperor, Emperor let him be; but, in | 
the name of all that is sacred, no more revolutions!’ 
Now, the Right says that if they submit the whole 


sure to be whatever M. Thiers pleases. The habits 
and traditions of the French people, and the peculiar 
character of the administrative machine, will make 
this result certain; and M. Thiers has openly declared 


| himself in faver of a republic, so that the Pact of 


There must also be certain principles of | 


church order presupposed, such as the parity of minis- | 


ters aud governinent by representative councils, in 
which ministers and elders have a joint place. 
mode of carrying out these princjples must be left to 
each organization—in this way securing that we have 
in the chureh, as in all the works of God, unity with 
variety. Yhe Grand Council should have authority to 
see that these fundamental principles of doctrine and 
of government are carried out in each of the churches, 
and might cut off those that deliberately departed 
from them in act or in profession. 
need have no other disciplinary power. 


But the | 


But beyond this it | 
Without in- | 


terfering at all with the free action of the churches, it | 
might distribute judiciously the evangelistic work in | 


the great fleld, which is the world, allocating a sphere 
to each, discouraging the plaatation of two churches 
where one might serve, and the establishment of two 
missions at one place while hundreds of other places 
have none. Tn this way the resources of the Church 
would be kept from being wasted, while her energies 
would be concentrated on great enterprises, 


CNITY NOT UNIFORMITY. 
Lérom Caure and State.) 

A ND then we shail do well to remember that 
i there is a unity without uniforinity, and also a 
uniformity without a unity. 
that striving for uniformity for wiich the Church has 
made such sacrifices, and with such poor results, hs 
been Libor lost. , 

We ought to penetrate beneath the surface and com- 


Bordeaux has beer virtually broken by him, and the 
Conservative party thus runs the risk ef being totally | 
deprived of its legitimate infivence in affairs. “ Let 
M. Thiers,” they say, “declare himself for amonarchy, | 


and we will go to the country at once, right well | 
assured thet a monarchy we shall have.” | 
Our own belief is, that the events of the last 


two years have rendered monarchy impracticable in 
France, and have given the Republic a fairer chance | 
of success than it has ever had, and that the part for 
patriotic Frenchmen to play now is to do their hest to 
imuke it succeed and make it permanent. But the | 
Right contains a large number of the best Frenchmen ; 
they have their errors and their illusions, but they 
have also ability, experience, high aims, and a fair 
share of what little “ political sense” ¢chere is in the 
Assembly. 


THE FUTURE OF SCIP or 





From “ir Charles Lyell bs ’ ” 
From Sir Charles Lyei “ Principles of Geology 


W E ave xometimes tempted to ask whether 
*.e time will ever arrive when science shall 
have obtained such an ascendency in the education of 
the millions that it wiil be possible to welcome new 
truths instead of always looking upon them with fear 


>| imadversion, one department of 
| must be excepted. 


and disquiet, gnd to hail every important victory | 
| gained over error, ins, <24 of resisting the new discoy- 


| ery long ofter the evidence In cfs favor is conclusive? | 


We cannot but feel that | 


prehend that, so long as Christians are one in the sub- | 


stance of their faith, and in the spirit of their strivings, 
the rest is of minor consequence. 
Conference, Professor Reinkens, of Bresinu, declarcd 
that “unity did not mean uniformity, nor could it be 


In the Old Catholic | 


| reveal new doctrines, if possible, more than ever out 


brought about by the believers in one confession com. | 


ing over to another; its real meaning was that every 
attempt to make apostates of those adhering to any 
confession ought to cease’’—a sentiment which was 
loudly applauded by the delezates. What is wanted 


in the Church is room; room for the fullest develop- | 
ment of all its members, and for the richest variety | 
and expression of the Christian life and experience, | 
This variety and fulness is the end to be sought for in | 


the State, according to William Von Humboldt; and, 
to use his language, “even the most free and seif- 
reliant of men is thwarted and hindered in his develop- 
ment by uniformity of position.”” Now, if this wnifor- 


mity is not desirabie in the State, how can it be shown | 


to be any more desirable in the Church? It is certainly 
not desirable enough to undertake to bring it about 
by authority and foree, and all that Christians can 
make use of to advantage will, in time, come along of 
its own accord, 

Oa the other side, there is a uniformity without 
unity; one form of Church government, one creed, 
one mode of worship, but no sympathy, and love, and 
Christian fellowship. It is the sad sight of soldiers 
wearing the same uniform, and used to the same drill, 
but hostile in their hearts. Let the Church never 
boast of such unity as that. The world is not deceived 
by it, and it is only in the seeming: If there is not 
unity through love with Christ and his disciples, there 
is nothing; and if there is that, the matter of unifor- 
mity will look out for itself. 

JUSTICE TO THE FRENCH CONSERVATIVES. 
(From the Nation.) 
N' )R must we condemn the Right without 
ue understanding their position. Their unwilling- 
ness to dissolve and submit a great fundamental ques- 
tion to the electors of the nation wears, in our eyes, a 
very bad look, because to us the submission of a ques- 
tion to the people means an appeal to a body of men 
trained in self-government, used to discussion, thor- 
oughly enlightened through the press and the platform 
on the nature of every question that comes before 
them, and quite familiar with the process of organiz- 
ing a government through peaceful deliberation. To 
the thoughtful Frenchman, however, an appeal to the 
people as to the form of the government means, as he 
well knows, asking a vast body of timid and iguorant 





The motion of our planet around the Suh, tay Shape of 
the carth, the existence of the antipodes, the vast ane | 
tiquity of the globe, the distinct assemblages of species 
of animals and plants by which it was successively ine 
habited, and, lastly, the antiquity and barbarism of | 
primevai man—all these generalizations, when first an- 
nounced, have been 2 source of anxiety and unhappi- 
ness. 

The future now opening before us begins already to 


of harmony with cherished associations of thought. It 
is therefore desirable, when we contrast ourseives 
with the rude and superstitious savages who preceded 
us, to remember, as cultivators of science, that the 
comparatively high places which we have reached in 
the scale of being have been gained, step by step, by a | 
conscientious study of natural phenomena, and by 
fearlessly teaching the doctrines to which they point. | 
It is by faithfully weighing evidence, without regard | 
to preconceived notions, by earnestly and patiently | 
searching for what is true,—not what we wish to be 
true, that we have attained that dignity which we may 
in vain hope to cleim, through the rank of an ideal 
parentage, 


OUR ENGLISH LECTURERS. 


[Froin the Nation., 





N American hearer wil! be likely to think that 
£\ of all the English lecturers who have recently vis- | 
ited us, Professor Tyndall is, as a lecturer, very much | 
the Cleverest and most successful. Mr. Froude deliv- | 
ered lectures which were quite as brilliant in their dif- 
ferent inc as Professor Tyndall's are; but he delivered 
them in a way which the lyceum committce-man must 
have regarded with a good deal of bitter anguish. 
Exact as was the adaptation of his lectures to the plat- 
form, the platform is anything but Mr. Froude’s native 
heath. Mr. George Macdonald appeared to us to make 
the mistake of supposing almost any sort of talk good 
enough for us masses over here; and as for his peculiar 
manner, we speak with all the civility that any hos- 
pitable fellow-citizen could require of us when we say 
that the manner of Mr. Macdonald’s lecturing was en- 
tirely worthy of the matter. Mr. Yates, like Mr. Mac- 
donald, had not sufficient knowledge of the American 
lyceum, and its intimate acquaintance with a great 
range of very accomplished speakers. But, coming to 
Proiessor Tyndall, we find that he lectures as well as 
any Yankee. He is entirely in earnest, and that the 
strenuous American likes to see; he makes his points 
really as plainly. if not so violently, as Mr. Wendell 
Phillips or the late Thomas Starr King; he is far from 
being insultingly obvious, yet he is as simple and intel- 
ligible as if he were teaching a class of beginners in a 
Normal School; the instructed are satisfied with what 
he says, and pleased with his workmanlike way of say- 





hibitions of color, which they freely admit to be most 
lovely, most splendid, and most nice. Even the police- 
men on duty are attentive, and the friends of “ clas- 
sical studies,” except for their knowledge of the good- 
ness of their causc and the impossibility of its over- 
throw, might fairly regard the pilgrimage of this 

captivating scientific teacher as a serious calamity. 
THE SPARROWS, 

(From the New York Titass.J 

YEW YORK of late years, as we need scarcely 
oil remind our readers, has not been particularly 
fortunate in her public servants. In the majority of 
cases, those of them who did not rob her have served 
her but indifferently; and of the rest it may fairly be 
said that if they did their work they have not declined 
to be exceedingly well paid for it. But from this an- 
the public service 
Organized at 2 comparatively re- 
cent period, it soon came to be distinguished by the 


| thoroughness and honesty with which its duties were 


perforined. Its employes, all trained experts 
at their business, have never been seduced by the evil 
example about them. Their ranks have embraced no 
shirkers and no sinecures. . . . While clerks in 
other public offices fancy they have rivaled the labors 
of Hercules in yawning over their desks from ten to 
three, these energetic workmen are at theiy tasks from 
Indeed, there is a maxim in the de« 
partment, which we may well say is not unconnceted 
with the care of the parks and city squares, that the 
early clerk catches a breakfast, and hence there is an 
honorable strife among the emplo be first at 
work. Need we specify more partic Marly the depart- 
ment to which we refer? for has noe the reader already 
guessed that this wonderful co” o}jpation of virtue and 
industry can be found only qmong the sparrows? . . . 
Those who remember t'.o ysual condition of our streets 
in apring and early aummer, before the sparrows came 
—how the c 


davlight to dark. 





Ss 40 


; .y Ways and squares were made horrible 
With 2 °s0¢5 of creeping, 2nd writhing, and wriggling 
things, pendant, like unwholesome fruit, from every 
tree, arraying themselves in hideous festoons on every 
passing hat, clinging to the unhappy wayfarer in nau- 
seous embraces—those who remember how the most 
charming scason of our year was thus shorn of half ita 
attractions, will be grateful to the busy little toilers 
that have relieved us of the pest. And now that cur 
feathered. helpers have fallen upon evil days, the 
chance is given us to repay their services by a little 
timely help. The heavy storm has cut off their usual 
means of sustenance, and it is reported that within the 
last day or two the sparrows have been dying in thou- 
sands all over the city. It is in the power of every one 
:° help them by only scattering a few crumbs upon the 
snow. There need be no fear that the charity will be 
wasted or that the repast will lack eager customers. A 
crust thus disposed of will carry relief to many a starv- 
ing little family on the trees, 





. 
Literature and Art, 
BOOKS, 

The Chronological Commentary. Translated from 
the German Work, edited by the late C. G. Barth, 
D.D., of Calw, Wurtemberg. Portland: Hoyt, 
Fogg & Breed. 

A chronological arrangement of the books and chap- 
ters of the Bible, carefully made by a competent 
scholar, as this is, will commend itself to every student 
of the Sacred Scriptures. The editor modestly tells us 
in his preface that his work is designed only for un- 
learned readers; but we judge that he means by this 
simply to draw attention to the fact that he has 
given no space to the technicalities of criticism. Tu re- 
arranging the Bible according to the order of events,and 
—so far as his intention goes—in his comments on the 
text, Dr. Barth has taken advantage of modern re- 
search, and of the idcas of the different schools of 
critics in Germany, of which the present century has 
been so prolific. 

The Pentateuch stands as before, with one or two 
parenthetical changes. The book of Job, belonging to 
the patriarchal age, is interjected between Genesis and 
Exodus, and the ingenious author finds Elihu, the 
friend of Job, to have been a great-grandchild of 
Nahor, Abraham's brother. Numbers is broken in 
upon at the end of the nineteenth chapter by the 90th 
Psalm; and Judges suffers au irruption from the his- 
tory of Ruth. 

Without giving in further detail the particulars of 
the chronological placing of the several parts of the 
Scriptures, it is evidently not a smail advantage to 
have the historical sequence patiently ascertained, and 
given to you with the light of contemporary events 
falling on the several passages as they are brought 
into view. 

The Psalms, of course, are widely scattered; and the 
interest of this work is perhaps nowhere greater than 
in the bringing together of the Psalms of David and the 
incidents in his dramatic history, which drew them 
out. The relations of the Prophetical books to the 
events which they refer to are also made clearer and 
much more impressive. The common arrangement 
of these books appears to have been regulated by the 
law which obtains so generally in private libraries, 
where the-size of a volume determines its place. The 
big ones and the little ones must respectively go to- 
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gether. The labors of Dr. Barth and his coadjutors in 
marshalling the differept parts of the Historical, Doc- 
trinal and Prophetic books of the Old Testament, each 
to its proper chronological place, will be highly ap- 
preciated by every careful student of the Bible, and 
should amply reward the enterprise of the publishers. 

In the New Testament, the governing idea of the 
volume brings about a new Harmony of the Gospels, 
and the introducing of the Epistles in the order of 
their production. 

The commentary is based on the plenary inspiration 
of all the Scriptures, and is simple, concise, and mildly 
instructive. It is, in the main, safe and practical, and 
warmly evangelical. We beg leave to doubt, however, 
that when David, fresh from writing the penitential 
Psalms, went up and took by assault the city of Rab- 
bah, he executed only “ necessary punishment” when 
he burnt the inhabitants alive in the brick-kilns and 
mangled them to death under theiron harrows. There 
needs something to be said, even if it be but a sentence, 
about the ideas of military revenge prevalent in that 
dark age, which made it possible for such a man at 
such a time to be so fiercely unmerciful and cruel. 
But if David wore the crown of the King of the Am- 
monites “of a hundred-weight of gold,” as the author 
affirms he did, he suffered a speedy, and perhaps a suf- 
ficient punishment for drifting in this matter with the 
ago he livedin. For ourselves, we are afraid the com- 
mentator has taken the worth of the crown for its 
weight. 

Dr. Barth’s work presents some excellent methods of 
condensation, and by means of them an epitome of 
the whole Bible, with comments on all of the more im- 
portant portions of it, are given to us in one handsome 
portable volume of a thousand pages. An analytical 
table of contents; an index of passages; and, as an 
appendix, a chronological table, place the contents of 
the book readily at the command of the reader. 

The publishers have issued the work in excellent 
style. Two valuable maps prefixed to the volume— 
one of Palestine, and one of the countries mentioned in 
the Bible—add much to its worth. Sold only by sub- 


. explaining the principles of natural theology and the 
| contents and doctrines of the Bible. The “Good 
Voices”’ are the voices of the stars, the clouds and 
fields, the leaves and snow-flakes, the hand, the year, 
pain, ete. For Sunday readings by a mother to her 
little ones, these simple chapters are well adapted. 


Adventures of an Attorney tn i 4 of Practice. 
By Samuel Warren. Chicago: James Cockcroft & 
Co, 

Mr. Warren’s reputation was made on the Diary of a 
Physician and Ten Thousand a Year; and nothing 
else that he has written has equalled these two books 
in interest. The Adventures of an Attorney is, in 
the main, dull and rosy. Profound commonplaces of 
reflection and ponderous flights of descriptive elo- 
quence are interspersed with occasional anecdotes and 
episodes of some dramatic power. Stories of the 
bench, the bar and the jury have a peculiar attraction 
for many readers; and this one, though it refers exclu- 
sively to English Courts of some time ago, will be read, 
we think, with more interest on account of its subject, 
than its literary merit strictly deserves. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

We have given up a very large proportion of our 
space, for the last few weeks, to the notice of those lit- 
tle works which are supposed to attract, at this season 
of the year, the special attention of those who cater 
for the instruction and amusement of the young. But 
“the cry is, still they come;’’ and we begin to despair 
of accomplishing that exhaustive consideration of the 
immense issues of our publishers, which we had hoped. 
Let us, however, resume the patient removal of our 
“single grain a day” from the mighty mass which 
yet looms before us. 

Warren, Broughton & Wyman, of the Bible 
House, in this city, have an excellent series, which they 
call “Prize Books.’’ These are put forth in very at- 
tractive guise, and the intellectual execution of the 
reading-matter seems to fulfil their external promise. 
Words and Deeds gives us a representation of such | 








scription. Price, cloth, 35. 
My Last Cruise; Where We Went and What We 
Saw. Being an Account of Visits to the Maiay and 
Loo-Choo Islands, the Coasts of China, Formosa, 
Japan, Kamschatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the 
Amoor River, interspersed with J Incidents 
and Exciting Adventures. by A Habersham, 
Lieutenant, U. 8. Navy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co. 1873. 

Lieutenant Habersham was attached to the North 
Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition sent out 
by the United States Government under the com- 
mand of Commander Ringgold, in the year 1843, and 
returned (what was left of it) three years later. This 
lively account of the expedition, its achievements and 
its adventures, was first published in 1857; but the 
lapse of half a generation has not deprived it of its 
fresh and racy flavor. The point of view from which 
a sailor sees the world is not that of the philosophic 
traveller, or the permanent resident and student of 
foreign countries; but no observer is more likely to 
detect and successfully depict the more obvious and 
salient peculiarities of scenery, life, and manners. | 
Moreover, sailors have a quick eye for the humorous, 
and they are good story-tellers by virtue of the train- 
ing of the forecastle and the mess-room. All these 
propositions are illustrated by Lieutenant Habersham’s 
sea-salted pages. 

Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky, by John 
8. C. Abbott (Dodd & Mead), is the first of a series of 
biographies of American Pioneers and Patriots, from 
the pen of the author of the little histories of kings 
and celebrated characters of tho Old World, which 
have aroused in so many youthful minds tho love of 
the study of the past. We must confess that the story 
of “‘ Daniel Boone”’ is not told with Mr. Abbott’s usual 
directness and picturesque vigor of expression. As if 
conscious of the meagreness of his material, he begins 
with along account of the discovery of America and 
its earliest settlements; and throughout the story itself, 
he misses no opportunity to digress ond enlarge. In 
spite of these signs of ‘‘ padding,’ however, the life of 
Boone as related by Mr. Abbott will prove fascinating 
te old and young. The pioneers “ of antique mould” 
are no more, and this great representative of the class | 
is as dear to our hearts as his fictitious rival—Leather- 
stocking. 

Home and Abroad; or, The Wonders of Familiar | 
Objects. By the Rev. Sydney Dyer. Philadelphia: 
Bible and Publication Society. Squirrels and beavers, 
and frogs ana trees and bugs, and so forth, are the fami- 
liar objects referred to in the title; therefore it is fair 
to assume that city children did not come within the 
author’s purview. The book may serve, neverthless, 
to engage the interest of such children, and induce 
them to devote part of their summer holidays to the 
by-ways of nature. Country-bred boys and girls will be 
sure to learn something new about their old acquaint- 
ances, and may perhaps be broken of certain pro- 
pensities to the persecution of the lower orders of ani- 
mal life, which remain as relics of the barbarism of | 
former generations. _ 

The Good Voices, a Child’s Guide to the Bible, 
by Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M. A., (Macmillan), is an 
English book, characterized by beautiful typography, 
paper and engravings. Tho author is head-master of | 
the City of London School; and the work consists of 
twenty-five or thirty little talks for young children, 





every-day adveutures as might occur in real life to a 
young lady of sixteen, leaving an eastern home to | 
make a visit in the far West. The piety of these vol- 
umes seems to be of a wholesome and natural type; 
though we shall never be able to agree with the model 
lady in the cars, that it is a good ora graceful way of 
recommending religion to scatter tracts around on 
railroad seats, or to thrust them under the noses of per- | 
fect strangers, in travelling, on the mero plea of an ir- 
repressible anxiety for their immortal souls. The 
ready argument here again offered to defend the 


Captain Howe, the hero. Instead of chapters, we have 
Yarn I., Yarn IL., ete. ; and the marvellous events which 
befall the Priscilla lose nothing of their romance or 
their humor by being related in the dialect and man- 
ner of the forecastle. A good book for boys that live 
in sea-port towns. Inland youngsters are in danger of 
being bewitched by such stories and running off to 
sea;, but the lads that know the sea more familiarly 
are not so eager for a prolonged and exclusive ac- 
quaintance. All boys, however, will enjoy following 
in spirit the fortunes of Captain Howe. 

The Romance of the Harem, by Mrs. Anna H. Leo- 
nowens (Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.), is a still more fas- 
cinating book than the account published by the same 
lady, a year or two ago, of the experiences of an Eng- 
lish governess at the Siamese court. Although the title 
seems to indicate an admixture of fiction, we are 
assured by Mrs. Leonowens, who is far above the ne- 
cessity or the desire to misrepresent her adventures for 
the sake of making them interesting, that most of thé 
stories, incidents and characters are known to her per- 
sonallytobe real; whilesome narrations received from 
others were written down by her at the time, and are 
now given without embellishment. Certainly, few de- 
liberately composed romances offer so many elements 
of novelty, quaintness, humor, and deeply pathetic 
tragedy as this picture of the semi-barbarism of the 
nineteenth century. Besides the ‘““Romance,’’ the book 
contains a charming Siamese legend, in which the ex- 
istence of gold and silver mines, and the recurrence of 
solar and lunar eclipses, are explained by a love-myth 
of the sun, moon and stars. 


Our Baby (Am. Tract Society) is a dainty little 
volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, and con- 
taining a choice collection of poems about babies. To 
every mother it will be a treasure, and scarcely less 
precious to the little ones, who, just emerged from 
babyhood themselves, are always eager to hear and to 
a the simple lyrics of the cradle and the nursery. 

Ve find in these pages many familiar favorites. <A 
bri proportion are anonymous, and we regret that 
the compiler has left the number of nameless ones 
larger than was necessary. Thus, poems are often 
credited to well-known periodicals, like Harper's 
Monthly or the Christian Union, when easy inquiry 
would have procured the names of the authors, and 
this, we need not say, would be a great satisfaction to 
the 


The Little Sanctuary and other Meditations, by 
Alexander Raleigh, D.D. (New York: Dodd & Mead). 


reader. 





* broadcast ”’ 
nine (ti 
but it 


ete., ete., ete., may be good logic, 


economy, and proves that in the indispensable art of 
adapting means to ends the children of this world 


are 3 great deal wiser than the children of light. 


Still, we know that many good people are not entirely 
with usin these views, and with theslight abatement in- 
volved therein, we can give this book and its compan- 
Ster- 
the More Excellent Way, by the author of the 


ion volumes very cordial commendation. Lettie 


ling, or, 


method of seed-sewing, to wit, “ Ifninety- 
acts) were thrown out of the window before 
your eyes, and the hundreth one proved the means, 
is very poor 


| the “ potted sprats’’? 


| Mariner, by George Cupples (Boston : 


‘* New Commandment,”’ one of the same series, may be 
included in the same verdict. The attention of collec- 
tors for Sunday-School libraries is specially called to 
these excellent stories. 


Don't Wait is an unpretending little volume by 
the author of * Ernst,” published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. It is much the fashion, now-a-days, to decry 
stories with set morals, as formal and priggish, and so 
far repulsive tothe youthful mind. Yet who of us but 
can trace the impressions of a life-time to some of these 
very books? What sexagenarian, to this day, ever cuts 
the string of a bundle without certain internal qualms 
in remembering Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Waste Not, Want 
Not’? Or what young lady that has had her first ten- 
dencies toward tho facile fault of polite equivocation 
arrested by tho ‘White Lies” of Mrs. Opie but will 
evermore be conscious of a rising gorge at the Nemesis 
which followed the little miss who pretended to like 
In the pleasant story before us, 
Mrs Burnham has aimed a true arrow at the prevalent 
and fatal vice of procrastination. It is written in a 
lively and effective manner, and is just the book to put 
into the hands of those for whom it is especially in- 
tended, 


T. Brooks (Boston: 
travagant caricature in text and illustrations, which 
may serve to enliven an idle quarter-hour w ith its 
whimsical fancies. 
possesses for us any permanent attrac tion. 


This book, by an English divine, is a collection of ser- 
mons, if we may infer so much from the fact that a 
text is prefixed to each chapter; but they are sermons 
of a peculiar character, such as might be spoken at some 
twilight service, by a quiet, gentle voice, into the ears 
of reverent worshippers. Tliey breathe a peaceful and 
spiritual tone, which entitles them to the name of medi- 
tations, and renders them specially pleasant and profit- 
able for home reading, and for those moods in which 
one cares to dwell, not on themes of theological, or pol- 
itical, or scientific controversy, but on the visions of 
the life interior and immortal, and the deep truths of 
heart-comiunion. 


Force, by Jacob Abbott (Harper & Brothers), is 


the fourth volume of the series of “Science for the 
Young.” 
lustrated with many engravings, a very good notion 
of the principles of the modern philosophy of force, its 
conservation and correlations. 
Mr. Abbott writes the book, thatits lessons of wisdom 
are strung ona thread of personal experiences, and that 
there is a mild story under the science, embracing our 
old friend Jonas, alias Beechnut, ete., 
Cousin Lawrence, and becomes, as usual, the medium 
of muchinstruction to ‘the young.” 
is in the book; and we who once hung breathless over 
the simple adventures of Rollo, are glad that new Rol- 
los have come from the same hand to bewitch and 
stimulate our children. 


It conveys, in a clear and graceful style, il- 


We need not say, since 


who turns up as 


The old magic 


The Tall Student, from the German, by Charles 
Roberts Brothers), is a piece of ex- 


cannot say that its humor 


We 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Old Times, by Mrs. Mary Dwinell Challis (Nat. | 4 ,thors. Publishers. Price. 
3} »e Society ». se) is 2 4 e MACMILLAN & Co., London and New Y ork 
Tempe rance Soc ic ty and Pub. House) is a te mperance 1. ik. snail “The Good Voices.’ . $1 0 
story, written with much force and humor, showing ArtmRICAN TRacT SoctETY. pe 
“Ou by.” . 


the state of affairs in what arc called tho good old 
times of our grandfathers, when the temperance move- 
ment in this country began. We need not say that the 
author shows, beneath the surface of those times, a 
considerable amount of misery and folly. We may 
fairly infer from her picture that tho world is not 
growing worse, as somo earnest reformers seem to fear. 
The temperance cause in particular has made substan- 
tial progress if the prevalence of temperance in food 
society, even where abstinence is not practised, may 
be taken as a mark of progress. 


The Deserted Ship, a Story of the Atlantic, 
being Adventures in the Early Life of Cupples Howe, 
Shepard & 
Gill), is a clever story of arctic and ocean adventure, 
differing from others ef the same class in the fact that 
it is cast throughout in the quaint and recy style of 





Wm. Ellery Channing, D.I 
Cc. A. Sainte fae Le 


Ja 
Emily F. Carlin (translation). 


tions: 


Roquets ewe 0 Boston 
“The Perfect Life. x 
n.) Madame Desbordes-Valmere. 


ER, WELrorD & ARMSTRONG, New York. 


Amédée etter (translation.) “The Forces of Nature.” 12 0 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. m 
I dag es at the English Version of the New Testament. 
Flisée Reclus. “The Ocean” hn nme s ) 
T De Witt Talmage, i nh gg oa 
‘Oacoop '0., Coston 
ee Se Tthe Romane of the Harem.” 3 00 
SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 
Georre Cupples, *The Deserted Ship rs 18 
NATIONAL Tenyenayee SOCIETY, New York. 6 
Mary Dwinel! Chellis. “Old Times.’ ~ us r sain . 1% 
CATION SOCIETY, Philadelphia. 
“Home by Kibroad, a tho Wonders of Fumiliar Objects.” 19 
MILLER, Lol York. ‘a 
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B USIN ESS NOTICES. 


BuRNETT’S FLAVORING Extracts. — 
The superiority of these extracts consists in thetr 
. perfect Fang ity — great strength. They are 
warranted frec from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter .into the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the 
market. They are not only true to their 
- names, but are prepared from fruits of the 
best quality, and are so highly concentrated 
: that a comparatively small quantity only need 
be used. 





— 








Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of ‘* Durnett’s Standard Pre; parations” 
for the toilct, are the proprietors. Tor sale by 
all Grocers and Drugzgists. 





Facts Wortn KnowinG.—The New Wilson 
Under-Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day 
the simplest, most perfect, most easy oper- 

. ated, best made, most durable, and in every 
way most valuable sewin machino in exist- 
ence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than all 
other first-class machines, on easy terms. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
other cities in the United States. "The Com- 
pany want agents in country towns. 





Facts For tim LApres.—Mrs. Rev. W. V. 
Milligan, ¢ ee Ohio, has saved with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreds of dollars in the last ten years without 
a cent for repairs. See the new Improvements 
and Wood's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





* Tar choicest and the cheapest relish that a 

ntloman can = 1eo upon his table is the Hal- 

ord Leicestershire Table Sauce. <A pint bot- 
tie is _ l by your No. 1 grocers for only fifty 
cents 


THE question of tho sex security of sewing ma- 
chine stitches discussed, and the true princi- 
ples stated. Read Sewing Machine Leaflets, 
mailed free on application by — & Gibbs 
8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York 





WANTED, 2 Farmer in every town as agent 
for the CoLLIns Sree. Plows. For terms, &c., 
oa CoLLins & Co., 212 Water Street, New 

fork. 


FRANK MILLER’s Leather Preservative 
and Water-Proof Oil Llacking has been in use 
more than 3 years and is reliable. Manufac- 
tured at 18 and 20 Cedar St., N. Y. 








. 


IAMOND TRADE MARK SPEC- 
TAC LES are the best. They are manufac- 
tured from‘ MINUTE CRYSTAL PEBBLES,” and 
have been found by actual test with the Polaris- 
cope to admit Fifteen per cent. less heated rays 
than any other Pebble. 
+d sule by responsible agents throughout the 





Tnio 
CAU TION. —NONE GENUINE without the 
TRADE MARK. <j 


BY CHAN’S CARBOLIC 

DISINFECTING SOAP, 
endorsed by the Am. Agriculturist, N. Y., 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- 
ard journals.) 

Will positively Kill Fleas on Dogs, Lice 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and 
will cure any case of Seratches that any 
external remedy can reach. 

ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, MICE 
and all other household pests cannot ex- 
ist where the odor of this soap prevails. 

Samples mailed on receipt of 25 cents by 

KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 6&7 John St., New York. 

Depot for Buchan’s 

CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, 


SHAVING and BATH SOAPS. 


Send for Circular. 





ECKWITH SEWING MACHINE.— 
Improved, $12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
bane | Days’ Trial Money refunded on return of 
machine, if it does not suit every purchaser, less 
the ox ress charges for returning machine. 
TA CH <ISTMAS PRESENT for any one 
to 8 or receive 
Send P. O. Order, ‘ont we at once send Machine, 
with all equipments complete. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


26 West Broadway, New York. 


- EDUC ATIONAL. 


D AERIS" INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
bist Strret (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues) near CENTRAL _PARK, New York. English, 
French and German Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with 


-KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


for Children. Fall Term commences Sept. 
Appitestion =sI,. 








18th. 
be made to the Principal, Miss 
ILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as above. 


ORT, EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
Boarding Semi for Ladi 
~ Gentiemen. “Good acounmodations, able in 
rs, reason charges,and wholesome Chris- 
tian “Tae “Reagents received at an Oe 
Fort Baward, N. ¥. paanene JOSEPH E. KING, D. 








rPHLDEN LADIBS SEMINARY ‘HAS 
n a n A 
seventeen States” represente ented. amo mong te Supls 
Sure protection in a home, and thorough 
instruction in a course of studies es; y 

se nse moderate. 


° Ls . guaran’ son to 
‘o ymen, one eee 
need it. 


to yr ete gous Ladies ~ ¥, 
HIRAM Cat A 
pa” be it iatonen ‘N. H. 


H'S824ND il MILITARY ACADEMY, 
mon and Scientific Ly by oY vane oy r Com. 
_stated in Cirular. ¢. B. MBTOALE Beet. 


RPonstincopste, MILITARY ACADEMY 
bee N. Y. A thorough-going school 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 





DP. 
bad) 


Daily, $10; Semi-Weekly, $3; Weekly, 
Daily, with Sunday Edition, $12. 





A Political, Literary and Miscellaneous 
Newspaper. 





A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Reform in Municipal, State, 
and General Government. 





THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES. 





A Paper for the Farmer, 
A Paper for the Mechanic, 
A Paper for the People. 





In Chubs of Thirty, $1 per Annum. 





Terms for the Weekly Times for 


1873, 





One Copy, one Year, - 


CLUB RATES. 
All to one Post-Office Address: 
F Ive Copies, ° ° 
TEN COPIES, . 
TWENTY CoprEs, 1 10 
THIRTY Copies, . ‘ . 1 00 
AND OnE Extra Copy T0 Eacu Cius. 


$1 50 
1 2 


For Every Club of Fifty, One Copy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 
TO THE GETTER-UP 


OF THE CLUB. 


§=3" When the names of subscribers are 
required to be written upon each paper 
of the Club at one Post-office address, ten 
cents for cach copy additional to the 
above rates. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In accordance with our last — 
the specially reduced rates for 1872, viz. 
WEEKLY, per year, F $1 60 
SemI-WEEKLY, per year, . 2 50 
will be maintained for all new subscrib- 





| ers, and all old subscribers renewing prior 
} 
| to the 15th day of January, 1875, when the 


above Club rates wiil take effect. 


will contain: 
Selected Editorials from the Daily 
Times ; 

General News, Domestic and Foreign; 
Tie Proceedings of Congress and the 
State Legislatures ; 

Full and Interesting Correspondence ; 
Book Reviews ; 

The Choicest Literary Selections; 

While its inost Prominent Feature will 


,| bea 


COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL 
4 PARTMENT, 
With Original Articles from Practica} 
Farmers ; 
Full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club; 
Complete Weckly Market Reports; 
Financial, Domestic Produce, Live Stock ¢ 
Dry Goods and General. 


DE- 


AS A FAMILY PAPER, 
The Tres will have no superior; it will 
be free from all appeals to vulgar and 
impure tastes, and may be safely ad- 
mitted to every domestic circle. 

AS A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 
The Tres will be devoted, as in the past, 
to an intelligent and firm support of the 
Republican Party. Its course in refer- 
ence to the Tammany Ring, at a time 
when all the other daily papers in New 
York obstructed and discouraged its ef- 
forts, attests its sincerity in the cause of 





THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES! 





— > >? + 








Reform. Tho Tres stood alone in de- 
manding Reform from 1869 to the close 
of 1871, and there is no sincere and honest 
proposal for Reform, in any branch of the 
Government, which will not be heartily 
supported by the Trvgs. But it will not 
conspire in assisting ambitious politicians 
or demagogues to reach power under 
false pretenses. If will not encourage 
defection from the Republican Party, | 
which is still the party of progress, se- 
curity and national prosperity. 





teal ke. 





S PIANO FORTE, zy 


MASON & HOADLEY. 


This thorough and practical method has 
ed a golden reputation as one of the ve 
struction Books. Sells largely. Publis! 
in. also with Foreign Fingering. Price 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The surprising success of this brilliant book con- 
| tinues. Edition after edition is eagerly called for. 

200 large pages of the best Strauss Musio. Price, 
pone 22.50; cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt for presenta, 


gat 


ed with 


It will sustain, with all the force and| AY ERSON'S SINGING St ‘HOOL 
‘9 
influence at its command, the principles | Has abundant material for tho Instruction of 


and policy which have rendered that 
Party so justly famous in our history. 
It will advocate those measures by which 
the honor, the peace, 
of the nation can be best secured and 
promoted, and will constantly study the 
wants of the people rather than the 
wishes of the politicians. 





YORK SEMI-WEEKLY 
TIMES 


THE NEW 
Is published every Tuesday and Friday, 
contains all the agricultural and literary 
matter of the Weekly edition, and a full 
and careful compilation of editorial and 
news features of the Daily. 

Terms of the 
One copy, one year, $3; two copies, one 
year, $5; ten copies, oue year, $25—and | 
one extra copy free. 


Subscriptions to either of our editions 





Evening and other Singing Classes. Widely used, 
Costs less than a Church Music Book. Price 7 T5e. 


WINNERS NEW SCHOOIS 


For the Piano-Forte, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, 


and the prosperity | = Cornet, Violin, Fife, Accordeon, German 


| Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute, Flageolet. 


Pri 
each book Tic. =e 


| These little works are great favorites, because 
| they are cheap, are fullof easy and lively musie, 


and have enough of instructive matter for the 


| wants of amateurs. 





SemiI-WEEKLY TIMES: )} 


received for 2 less length of time than | 


one year at the yearly rate. 
These prices are invariable. Remit in 
drafts on New York or Post-office Money | 


Orders, if possible; and where neither of | |“ to teach. 


these can be procured, send the money | 
in a regtstered letter. All Postmasters | 
are obliged to register letters when re- 
quested to do so, and the system is on 


The above books mailed, post-paid, for the 
Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
c HAS. i. DITSON & ¢ ‘On New York. 


wo MUSICAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can find a more appropriate 


present than 
SILVER SOUNDS, 
It is just from the press, containing a new collec. 
tion of pooas ar parlor music combining quantity 
with quality. 

Sacred Songs, Duets, Songs and Choruses. 
together with instrumentcl gems in every variety of 
form, by the most popular writers of modern 
mene. Price, bound in Boards, $2.00; in Cloth, 


A present for a teacher from a scholar or friend 

may be found in the 

NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A book of Reference for methods of teaching 
| Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
| tion in classes; & mine of treasures and resources 


| exclusively for ny and those who are pre- 


| 
| 


| 


Price $3.00. 
fere are two delicate and refined Christmas Pre- 
| sents, issued in handsome style, and almost. indis-~ 
| penannte the one fora scholar or class, the other for 
he Teacher, Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNAT! OHTO. 


absolute protection against losses by mail. M Us Sic BOC OTS 


Address 
Tur New Yor Trves, 
New York City. 


“The Galaxy is about as near perfec- 
tion as anything can be.”—Daily Regis- 
ter, New Haven, Conn. 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE 
FOR 
T HB GALAXY FOR 187 


3. 





IT 18 THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


It gives more Good and Attractive Read- 
ing Matter for the Money than 
any other Periodical or 
Book Published in 
the Country. 

Price $4.00 per year. Send for Prospectus. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
\ 7JE WANT EVERY LADY 
reads the CHRISTIAN UNION to tray one of 
LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
OF ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE PAPER. 


Thousands all over the ceuntry use them. They 
contain just what a lady requires for daily use, 
and have no equal in quality and beauty. We 
stamp her INITIAL or PET NAME on each Sheet, 
and mail to her on receipt of ONE DOLLAr, 


A. K. LORING, Box 5011, 
Boston, Maas, 





~ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 

4 ENVEIAOPES of the latest fashion sent by 

mail post-paid. Send for a Circular and Price List 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 








HE “POULTRY” WORLD DE- 
VOTED excite $1.00 a to —y soot ate 


ford, Conn. WRIGHT'S NEW ILLUSTRATED ‘Pout. 
hiatal Book in parts), mailed, prepaid for 50 cents. 





Sie EWING MACHINE NEEDLES, A 
kK PECIALITY.—One dozen, Best Quality, for 
peid. 01 on n receipt of ry vents. 





We Teter tc. pe Ved 
BURT & PATPEN, 3 Jot St New York, 





| TFRS’ MUSICAL 


WHO | 








SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 65 beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, $2in boards, or #3 in full gilt. 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Tilustrated. 

Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 42 illustrations b 
fhe Be Bri genous Dalziel. Price, M, elegantly boun 
u 
ous v olks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 
WU 2 ca555 cabins usec svambebanctdbeneibeh nana 


4 


Randeggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers... 2 50 
Moore's Jrish Melodies. Folto Edition. Fuli 

SE iba nekuess sa nes bab) 0b b5sasaeeeete 50 
Schuman’s Vocal Album. English and German 

PR briaindnncscorehameatnervendos eu) 

es Pianoforte Album. Full gilt... ..) 50 

Mendelssohn’ 8c opiate Piano W ma * Poiia. oo 






Mendelsshon’s Bones Taos N abeaoenn 
Folio. Full g’ 
Mendelssohn’ Amy withdut YW ords,(8 books). 


vo ‘vy 


Schubert’ 8 Ten Sonatas. . 
Piano Pieces. 
Best's Organ Arrangements from the Great 
asters 








Cooper’s Organ Arrangements. 

Hill’s Short V oluntartes. 3 vols., each 
eoetins, Sal Select Organ Movements 
Wely’s Modern Organist.............sceesceeeeees 


Operas #1 25 each ; Oratorios §0 cts. each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, #1 75 each. 

Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked price. 
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JOHN L. PETERS, 
£99 DnoaADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Send 50 cents for tho December number of Pr- 


MONTHLY, and you will get $4 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


Address, 





ORRENTO WOOD ‘CARVING ISA 
\ very delicate and interesting art, ong be has only 
to be known to become a rage.— ton Post. 

By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may produce © great va qi useful 
and ornamental articles, Monograms, Sleeve But- 
tons, ln oe Wall Pockets, Picture Frames, 
Fancy Boxes, 

With but little practice any one can make most 
—. Holiday Gifts. 

of the tools and materials fs lo 
within easy reach of any one. 

Send stamp for Circular containing full gud clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, peitem 8, 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 5 ‘Temple 
Place, Boston. 
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“TERMS 7O MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, 33.00 per aiunum, including 
either the Oleograph * The Pet's Paradise,”’ or the Pair of Oil 
Chromos, * Wide Awake" and * Fast Asleep.’’ Canada sub- 
seribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal 
Money order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of 
the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
‘quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

The Picturs-Premiums are deliverable at. this 
ofice, whenever the subseriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mail, 10 cents must be sent for postage. If desired ritencte es 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the forin most satis- 
factory and generally preferred), 2> cents additional (or 35 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Oleograph, mounted on 
wooden stretcher (like an oil painting), is 49 cents additional, 
und must be sent by express at subscriber's expense, 

Receipts must not be expected by mail subscribers. 
In ease of ne. scriptions, t? paper with printed address- 
label, giving name and date, 1 be in itself a receipt; in case 
of renewals, the change of date on the address-label shows the 
receipt of the money. Those wishing 
have them, however, by enclosin? thre 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT (%3) will be sent to one address for $5 (including the 
Picture-Premiums, cither Oleograph or the Pair. 

We want a Specran AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers 
for TERMS, &e. 

OFFices: New York, 27 
Street ; Chicago, 45 West 
Street, San Francisco. 


Park Place; Boston, 
Washington Street; 


Il Bromfield 
339 Kearney 


Novick.—Subseribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
necount of a subscription uutil the A 
Picture-Premium, either the Oleograph, or the Pair, 
and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guarantecing one year’s service of the 
paper. ; 

To ContRisvrors.—U naccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. 


gent delivers the | 





formal receipts can | 
ent postage-stamp. | 
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Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and | 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. | 





Henry Warp Bererecurer, Editor. 


The * Week of Prayer” begins on Monday next, 
on suceessive days of the week, 


Square Presbyterian Church, according to the 


progranune suggested by the Evangelical Alliance. | 


James M. Ludiow, D.D., Rev. W. H. Boole, Rev. 
R. 8. MeArthur, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Rev. 
S. H. Tyng, jr., D.D., and Rev. C. 
D.D., will suecessively conduct the exercises. On 
the Sundays preceding and following the prayer- 
meetings appropriate sermons will be preached in 


various churches. The oceasion will no doubt 


awaken a very deep interest among Evangelical | A : 
| northern lands are covered with a thick garment 


Christians here, and in every part of the country. 
and it is to be hoped that a spirit of prayer will 
pervade all their assemblies—a spirit at once so 
tender and powerful as to call down from Heayon 
the needed blessings. 





The Pope has uttered another “allocution™ 


against the Divine law of human progress, and in 


support of doctrines and pretensions which en- 


iO 


lightened nien of all religious faiths see be not 
only absurd, but et war with the Providential ten- 
of the age. Fortunately, the world cannot 

by the fiat of 
Whatever 


continue 


dencie 
be set back in it: carcer 
ecclesiastical and sacerdotal authority. 

Popes may sexy to the ill 
to burn, water to run down hill, light to dispel 
darkness, and the humen race to grow wiser and 
better until Christ shall reign triumphant. What 


sight could be yore pitiable than that presented 


of progress 


contrary, fire w 


own 
. hte cthtin nis Bo widtte athe attl bob oke ak OED i : . : 
and the meetings for this city will be held at 3 P.M., | after a long imprisonment, which prover to have 
at the Madison | 


| Claim 


| break my neighbor's window, [ must pay for it; 
| if the State ‘ 
S. Robinson, | 


| should it not pay him ” 


CHRISTTAN UNION. 

tion will be promptly complied with, and that this 
young institution will thus be placed on a founda- 
tion so broad and solid that it will be second to no 
other in the educational facilities it will offer to 
the aspiring youth of the country. Mr. Cornell's 
example cannot fail to inspire in other wealthy 
men a similar liberality toward other institutions 
of learning. The candle which he lighted on the 
hills of Ithaca is throwing its beams into all the 
dark places of the land. 





At Williamsport, Pa., on Christmas day, some 
three hundred men, women, and children met for 
a Sunday-school celebration in a Baptist Church. 
In the midst of an address to the children the 
fioor gave way, precipitating the whole assembly 
into the cellar, killing fourteen persons and injur- 
ing forty others, some very seriously if not fatally. 
The ignorance or carelessness of the builder who 
constructed the inadequate supports of that floor 
was criminal, and he should be brought to jus- 

*) lene 





tice. The immorality that makes adeath-trap of 
a building consecrated to the worship of God | 
ought to be se¢erely punished. In this city, on 
Christmas persons were burned to | 
death, in a building devoted to mechanical uses, | 
for lack of means of escape which the owner was | 
morally if not legally bound to furnish. We need | 
a public sentiment that will no more tolerate homi- 
cide by such “accidents” as those above describ- 
ed than when committed by pistol or knife, 


eve, seven 


wa 





The story comes to us, in an exchange, of a man 
supposed to have been murdered five years ago, 
in Collamer, N. Y., who has just come to light, 
having gone off of his own accerd.. A man had | 
been tried for his murder, had been convicted, 
and received sentence of death. which was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Now. of course he 


But, does not the State 





goes free, ‘ some re- 


Ow 


; paration to such a man for the great wrong it has 
unwittingly done him ? 


Ts not the principle sound, 
that a State, no less than an individual, should so | 
faras possible make good the damage done by its 


mnistakes ? The case of a man turned loose | 


to constitute a} 
which the ecom- 
If I accidentally | 


been wholly und@served, 
for pecuniary damages 
munity has no right to evade. 


Seels 


‘accidentally ~ brands 2 man as a 
felon and shuts him up in prison for years, why 
We do not see why such 
uses should not be provided for by statute. 


Ce 





Winter with all its rigors is upon us. These 
of snow; the highways are obstructed; railway 
trains crawl slowly along kehind the huge snow- 
plows ; the old and the feeble seek a place in the 
chimney-corner, listening with dread to the winds 
that how] around their snug dwellings: and young | 
men and maidens go forth rejoicing to the music 
of the the warmth of their 
cheery rts consoling them for the cold that 
to tingle and their hands and feet 
Happy boys and girls! take your fill of 

as yet your hearts 
» looks to vou bright 





merry sleigh-bells, 
he: 
nakes their ears 
to ache. 
these winter pleasures whik 
know no chill, and the futur 
and beautiful. But alas for the poor, who shiver | 
in thin garments, and lack for fire, food, and even | 
shelter from the biting winds! Let us thank God 

that the poverty and suffering which the winter 

aggravates and makes so bitter, if not removed, 


a 


| are at least alleviated by the kindly charity which 


by an old man who imagines himself commissioned | 


of Heaven to resist and reverse 


and earry the Nineteenth Cer into the 


middle 


back 
and chaos of the 


iturv 
darkness, superstition, 
ages ! 





There is no more significant o2 
the future greatness and glory of our country than 
that which we witness in the more than princely 
liberality of some of our wealthy men in the er- 
dowment of schools and colleges. It indicates 
true appreciation of the agencies and influences 
without which no nation can become distinguished 
for intelligence, refinement and morality. 
liberality is really, though not always consciously, 


cheering sign of 


a 


st Wier aa, 
(10d 5 own laws, | 


no frost ean chill, but which, flowing from the 
heart of God, shall yet flood the world. 





The way to ensure the burning of a building is 
Put hot ashes in a wooden box and leave it 
Let matches be used liberally, 


easy. 
near wood work. 


and scattered about where people can tread on / 


Wherever there is a flue, let the floor-beams 
Carry up as 


them. 
be set in as near the heat as possible. 


' . . . 
many thin iron smoke-pipes as may be, and let them | 


This | 


inspired by the Christian spirit, and is therefore a | 


proof of the vitalizing power of Christianity itself. 
No other college in the land had so munificent a 


foundation at the start as Cornell University, and | 


now its founder offers to make another contribu- 
tion of $500,600 to its funds, on condition that the 
Trustees shall raise an equal sum from other 
sources, There is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| 
! 


rdly a doubt that this condi- | proper thing is to watch the flame a moment ina 


touch the wood as often as is convenient, and if a | 
joint or two can be left loose, all the better. An 
iron pipe with zine, and the zine with boards, has 
been found to answer well. There is no need of 
putting incendiaries to the trouble of starting a 
flame. Provision can be easily made for the burn- 
ing of churches, warehouses, or houses, while 
they are building. But all this will fail, unless one 
secures the right kind of watchman, janitor, or 
sexton. If one has a prompt fellow, who at the 
first sight of fire runs to the police or the fire- 
alarm, the whole blaze wiil be apt to fail. The 


| stand as 


| generations to whom it has been sacred. 
| day, above all others, 


| make fair the time in mei 
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dazed state, then arouse and run round the store- 
room, or church, for lost buckets and water that 
won't run. If you have hose and donkey-engine, 
see that the engine won't work, or that the hose is 
burst. Aftera little, the sexton might go out after 
a Trustee, or the porters run half a mile to let 
the merchant know. If the fire companies can be 
kept down for a half to three-quarters of an hour, 
almost any building can be successfully burnt. 
There are some persons that don’t want to be 
burned up. Let them reverse these directions, 
and if they will secure to their houses an instru- 
ment from the new District Telegraph, they can 
by a touch inform the Fire Department of their 
danger. One can say to the district office ‘I am 
on fire” sooner than he conld open the window 
and tell it to the watchman in the street. 





THE NEW YEAR. 

T is curious to see how the modern Christian 
world has borrowed the old pagan customs 
and transformed them. It could not have been 
in the bitter winter weather that Jesus was born. 
In Judea, when the pasturage was sweet and free, 
the herds were driven forth to live afield, and 
during that soft season the ruder peasants dwelt 
in the rude shelters whieh the flocks had left. 
Resting at such a in such atime of year, 
the weary mother's peril o’ertook her, and the 
Holy Child was born. The real date of his birth 
was lost to the early Chureh, but it wisely conse- 
erated a season already dear to the people as a 


cabin, 


time of general rejoicing, and baptized a coarse 
holiday into the transfigured Christm: And so 
beautiful has that Twenty-fifth December 
grown in the imagination of millions, that if, by 
a revelation from could know the 
actual birthday of Jesus to have been months 
away from it, to the whole worid it would always 
the real Christinas, the holiest of holy 
days, the most joyous of holidays, being satu- 
rated with the fragrance of the memories of the 
On that 
the Christ-child born in 
our hearts. On that day, only, do we feel the full 
significance of the life of the historie Jesus. 

The birthday that we keep on the first of Jan- 
uary is only second in magnitude to that other. 
[t belongs to each of us not less personally than 
the day on which He first saw the light. Not one 


or 


heaven, we 


is 


| of us beholds the same sun rise on that slow-coming 


morning that rises on other days. To the stolidest 
it is an epoch, a new departure. And one has an 
odd sense of the family ties of nations when he re- 
members that the Chinese celebrated the New Year 
in long-forgotten centuries ; that the Hindus kept 
it; that the Persians had rites and ceremonies not 
so different from our own that we need set them 
down; that the Northmen and the ancient Ro- 
mans observed the period with gifts to friends and 
offerings to the gods, and the native Britons sae- 
rificed after their fashion. 

When the churches with aromatic 
boughs, and wreathe our halls with green, to 
nory of its gracious be- 
ginning, we but do what the eld Druids did when 
they hung their huts with boughs of pine and 
holly, that the sylvan spirits might find rest and 
shelter there, and bless the house. When we send 


we deck 


| gifts and flowers and happy New Year wishes to 


our near friends, and give our annual offering to 
the Church, we but copy the stately Roman send- 
ing his annual figs and dates in costly sheets of 
gold-leaf, and consecrating his silver pieces to the 
purchase of statues of the gods, 

Doubtless, too, the Druid, cutting with golden 
knife the mistletoe in sacred forests for New Year's 


| gifts among the faithful, dated his new life from 


each recurring festival, and nade yows of sterner 
simplicity and bloodier sacrifices. And the bold 
Northman, and the simple Briton, and the luxuri- 
ous Roman, counting another mile-stone on the 
way, each in his fashion, no doubt, expired to some 
iarger life from that day forth. 

If we would, we could not eseape the influence 
of New Year's day. The most morally thriftless of 
us will take some meager account of his spiritual 
stock then, and open a new account with heaven, 
though all the old bad debts be carried over the 
page. And the best of us, meaning to be better, can- 
not quite keep up to the high level of his aim. So 
that there is a deep sense of friendliness in the 
knowledge that all the world is about the same 
errand, the making of a better chart for the mor- 
tal journey at the same time; and this sense is 
deepened by the equal knowledge that all these 
eharts will fall a little off. The wise mansaid, ‘‘It 
is better that thou shouldst not yow than that 
thou shouldst vow and not pay.” But, looking at 
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humanity together, it seems clear that the very 
act of aspiration and resolve is ennobling, and that, 
falling back from it to lower performance, the per- 
formance is lesslow by reason of the high resolve. 
And perhaps the poet saw deeper than the law- 
giver when he said: ‘For longing molds in clay 
what life carves’ in the marble real.” 

Let us, therefore, go on making good resolutions 
on as many more birthdays of the world as we 
may have to keep. Nothing can be better than 
making them, except keeping them. For our 
opinion of good works is that of the Oxford stu- 
dent, who, being asked for the doctrine of the An- 
gliean Church thereon, and mindful of the rocks 
and whirlpools of contradictory interpretation 
among which he was steering, thought that a few 
of them would not do a man any harm! And 
whatever right-hand fallings-off and left-hand de- 
fections we may detect in ourselves, it is quite cer- 
tain that this child of our love, the Christian 
Union, is so happily constituted that with it pro- 
mise and performance go hand in hand. What it 
vows on this New Year will be rigidly paid. All 
growth which it pledges it will steadfastly make. 
it seeks to be a cordial, simple, bright-faced friend ; 
intelligent, entertaining, original, fwll of thought, 
fresh ; religious, but not in bonds to the ceremo- 
nial law; theological, but not hindered by the let- 
ter; literary, but not pedantic ; humane, tolerant, 


gracious. And therefore it hopes and believes 


that it may not only take our kindest good wishes | 


to half a million people, but that it will help to 
make what it so heartily desires for them—A 
Harry NEW YEAR. 





MR. WEED AND CIVIL SERVICER 
REFORM. 
‘ie E letter of *‘ T. W.” to the New York Herald, 


assailing the plan of Civil Service Reform as 


unjust, impracticable, and delusive—a dream of | 
theorists transformed into a trick of demagogues | 


—is not avery strong or very candid piece of logic. 
Either Mr. Weed has not read the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, or be chooses to con- 
found the tentative and cautious plan which they 


embody with that sort of Civil Service Reform | 


which did duty on the stamp last summer. It is 
certain that the propositions he attacks have never 
been seriously advanced by any practical states- 
man, and least of all by General Grant and his 
counsellors. 

Mr. Weed’s principal objection to the “reform,” 
as he understands it, is, that by the introduction 


‘ 


of asystem of promotion it willexelude ninety-nine | 
out of every hundred electors from the avenues | 


which lead to office. But even if the principle of 
promotion were as rigidly applied as he siipposes, 
this would not be the case. Every citizen of the 
United States could still freely compete for official 
appointment: only the vacanies wouid always be 
in subordinate grades, and outsiders without ex- 
perience could not coolly step over the heads of 
practised and faithful officers. 


and a careful study of their report will show that 
among the exceptions to the operation of this 
principle are those cases in which the functions of 
a superior officer are different in kind from those 
of his highest subordinates. It does not at all fol- 
low, for instance, that because 2 capable Assistant 


Postmaster may sueceed his chief, therefore the : 


Chief Clerk of the State Department should become 
in time Secretary of State: and Mr. Weed’s cita- 


tion of this very case is enough to show how he | 


misconceives the nature of the plan which General 
Grant is trying to execute and the politicians are 
trying to embarrass and defeat. 

We are frequently told that Mr. Jefferson in- 
quired only concerning a candidate for appoint- 


ment: “Is he honest? Is he eapable? Is he 
faithful 7° Very well, -that is quite enough to | 
inquire; and there can be no more satisfactory 


answer to these questions than the record of the 
vandidate himself, made in the same department 
of service in which he seeks promotion. But Mr. 
Weed, who professes to approve the Jeffersonian 
test, virtually asks for none. We can imagine him 
inquiring: ‘Has he had his turn already? Is he 
standing in the way of some inexperienced but 
worthy citizen who has an equal right to hold 
office %’ And it would not be unfair to suppose. 
that Mr. Weed might even be tempted to inquire, 
“‘Is he on our side? Is he a faithful party worker ? 
Has he influential friends ?” 

There is no such thing under Democratic gov- 
ernment as the right to hold office. That is the 
old monarchical figment, merely scattered into bits 
by demagognes, ‘The real right of the citizen is, 


that he shall not be prevented from holding office 
by class distinctions not based on his own qualifi- 
cations. Far less than one per cent. of the people 
ean be official servants of the Government ; and it 
is the interest of the whole people to secure ability 
and fidelity, not an equal distribution of ** patron- 

age,” in the administration of the public trusts. 
Now, how shall Jefferson's questions be best 
asked and answered? Manifestly, first by inquir- 
ing into the capacity of those who have already 
served, and made their own record. This is the | 
principle of promotion, the judicious application | 
of which is as wholesome as its total neglect has 
| 





| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


proved demoralizing. Accompanying this is the 
principle of competitive examinations, the useful- 
ness of which depends on the way it is carried out. | 
Stupid and pedantic examinations may be ineffec- | 
tive; but it is neither stupid nor pedantic to re- | 





quire that a clerk shall know how to spell and | 
cipher, whether Dean Richmond could do so or 
not. And, at all events, we do not think the result 
of an examination will be less trustworthy as an 
index of capacity, than a lot of recommendations 
from good-natured political friends. 


| 





BLOWING AND SNOWING, 


\ GOOD book upon the moralities 
L . season is yet to be written. Our great 





But promotion is | 
carefully limited by the rules of the Commission ; | 


English poem upon the subject, full as it is of ex- 
quisitely charming pictures, is not very profound 
in its philosophy. The delicate grace of Cowper 
has illustrated with a tender feeling which makes 
us love him the succession of the seasons; but 
the color of his scenes, both out door and in, is 
thoroughly English. Our speculations upon the 
weather, to be worth much, must be climatically 
accurate. Our good, old-fashioned North-East 


those of any other region. They have snow in 
storm in the regions visited by Dr. Kane; but the 
white veil there does not fall upon the same land- 
scape, nor under the same conditions. In Arctic 
countries the snow is expected every winter; with 
us a great fall is a constantly renewed novelty, 


is an inexhaustible subjeet of conversation. It is 
| a remorseless disturber of human proposals. It 
prevents undertakings; it hinders business; it 
suspends amusements ; it blocks up the thorough- 
fares; it makes. us prisoners in our own houses ; 
it peremptorily stops the railway trains; it is as 
bad to walk as to ride ; it tries our tempers, 
courages our energies, and it gives us the rheuma- 
tisin; it makes some of us involuntary hermits at 
home, and some of us it cuts off from home alto- 
gether; it is hard upon horses, and renders the 
daily foraging of the cheerful little sparrows diffi- 
cult and unproductive—in short, for a few days, it 
utterly’changes the current of human affairs, or 
| perhaps we should say that it arrests it altogether. 
It waylays travellers by 


| It brings waste and loss. 
land and by sea, sometimes with a mortal perti- 
nacity. 
It is worse than hot weather, because it impedes 
movement. It is more dogged than the hurricane, 
and as insidious in its way as a simoon. 


from everything. We had no trouble in getting 
_ this from the snow when we were small and supple 
boys ; 
the damp, hard balls; when we carved the great 
white images; when we rushed down-hill faster 
even than we have been rushing since: 
sleighing was nobler to our unsophisticated minds 
than all the chariot-races sung by Pindar ; when 
| we could skate, and when we could slide; and 

when overcoats, no matter how low the mercury 


| might be, were to us a burdensome incumbrance. | 


| In some moods, we ask ourselves, where are our 
summers? Last week, if at all reflective and old 
enough to be seriously so, we old and growing-old 
people might have asked ourselves, where are our 
winters? As we grow old, we wax particular about 
the barometer and the thermometer, the warmth of 
our flannel and the thickness of our boot-soles. 
We stride indifferently no longer, splashing 


inuddy crossings and the glassy pavements. Our 
shoulders may be still broad and not very round, 
but we observe in them just the faintest suspicion 
of rheumatism. We begin to know whet winter | 
means. 
Fortunate are we if we escape a moral winter, | 
and happy are we, if, come good hap or evil, we can | 
still keep summer in the heart. Whatever may 
happen to the bodies of our readers, we trust that 
their souls will not get snowed up nor their hearts | 


of the | 


snow-storms, for instance, are probably unlike , 


Russia, and, now and then, a respectable snow- | 


and, if it be very great, afresh astonishment. It | 


it dis- | 


It meddles with all our works and ways. | 


But it is the part of the wise to extract comfort | 


when we fought pretty serious battles with | 


! 
when 


through thick and thin, but pick our way over the | 


frozen. Toa great many, let us remember that a 
great snow brings great suffering. So long as the 
sun shines and the temperature remains at a mod- 
erate point, deprivation and want, nakedness and 
hunger, may be just tolerable. But fierce and ex- 
treme weather, which interfered with the habits of 
the * well-to-do” and the comfortably domesti- 
eated, is fearful and perhaps fatal to them who are 
needy and friendless. Winter, which makes our 
best blessings of home and close kinship brighter 
than ever, should touch our hearts and open our 
hands. While the poor are so almost utterly help- 
less, let us be chary of our catechising, and believe 
all the mendacities of mendicity so far as possible ! 
Above all, let us cultivate cheerfulness, so that if 
we give we may give cheerfully, and if we refuse 
help, we may do so with reasonable politeness, It 
cannot be denied that winter tests our nerves; is 
there not something else—charity, for instance— 
which it subjects to a similar moral ? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Bp E Nation, which would not carelessly make 
such a statement without authority, announces that 
| Professor Tyndall intends to carry no money away 
| with him from the United States, but will hand over 
| to some scientific body in this country whatever he re- 
ceives from his Jectures here, over and above his ex- 
| penses. That this will be an act of pure generosity, 
| uncalled for by any consideration of even the most 
sentimentsl justice, all who have heard this distin- 
guished lecturer will readily admit. Prof. Tyndall 
will have fairly earned whatever money he may re- 
ceive; and no matter how large the sum may be, it is 
less than the direct value to this country of the inter- 
est he bas aroused in scientific investigation and the 
example he has given of really instructive and accu- 
rate, as Well as fascinating and comprehensible * popu- 
lar science.” To raise the standard as he has done, 
and demonstrate the true use of illustrative experi- 
| ment, isan unspeakable boon to the community. As 
an American lecturer of eminence recently said to us, 
“ Prof. Tyndall has the marvellous gift of making an 
audicnee feel as if he were pursuing on the platform 
new and original researches, thinking aloud as he pro- 
ceeds, while his hearers were privileged to look over his 
shoulder, and follow the workings of his mind as well 
as his hand.” The character of his New York audi- 
ences has been highly praised by the press; but we 
venture tosay that Brooklyn will give him a still more 
| imposing welcome. 
| —Susan B. Anthony and fourteen other women 
| of Rochester have been bound over by United States 
; Commissioner Storrs to appear before the United States 
| District Court at Albany on the third Tuesday of this 
month, for voting illegally at the recent genera! election. 
_ According to every principle of justice, the Constitu- 
tion should give women the right to vote; but the peo- 
| ple have not yet acknowledged this right, either in the 
fundamental or statute law, and the Courts, therefore, 
are bound to regard Miss Anthony and her associates 
as trespassers and deal with then accordine!y, if the 
prosecution of these ladies shall resuit in calling public 
attention t¢ the rights of their sex, in softening preju- 
dices, and paving the way for the needful changes in 
our National and State Constitutions, their action, 
however mistaken, may not be without its compensa- 
ting advantages. 


| —The burning of the Brooklyn Tabernacle (Rev, 
Mr. Talmage’s Chapel) has furnished one of those mo- 
mentous chapters in human experience which antedate 
important revolutions in human practice. Which is to 
say, being interpreted, that people are not going to 
build iron churches with wooden linings any more. 
The exterior of this devoted structure consisted of a 
thin sheeting of corrugated iron. The inside was all 
wood, which, having been kept constantly heated by 
| the furnace, was in fine kindling condition, and, the 
flue being defective, took fire and burned like tinder. 
Once started, the conflagration became furious, and 
the iron plates rolled up and off, like sheets of paste- 
board. We are glad to hear that the next building for 
the Tabernacle Church is to be of brick. 


—Some of the witlings of some of the seenlar 
presses are exclaiming upon Mr. Talmage, in the quast 
scientific fashion of the day, for having attributed 
the destruction of his church to the will of Divine 
| Providence. ‘‘ Providence or no Providence,” they 

say, ‘we guess the trustees of the Tabernacle will build 

more carefully the next time.’’ So hard it seems for 
| minds unaccustomed to dwell on spiritual truths to 
| understand that the superintending agency of God in- 
cludes means as well es ends, and extends to both eter- 
nities. Natural laws may be employed in the scheme 
| of Divine Providence. The fact that a direct Divine 
| volition may, at special emergencies, be the moving 
| cause of events, does not imply that it always or usually 
is. On the contrary, as a particular providence is con- 


| stantly administered by men in their own and others’ 
| behalf, so much more may Divine Providence spring 


from a Divine administration through natural laws. It 
was God’s providence that built the Tabernacle, and 
God's providence that burned it; and God’s providence 
that it did not burn an hour later, and sacrifice some 
precious lives. That the trustees will build better the 
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next time is still God’s providence, and this is one of 
the cases where we can penetrate some of the meanings 
of his teachings. It is no valid objection to this view 
that it reduces all events to Providential ones; for 
this is precisely what the believer holds and makes the 
practical guide of his life. In whatever happens to 
him he recognizes a Father’s hand. This faith sustains 
him in trials, and instead of discouraging the use of 
rational instruments to ends yet unattained, nerves 
him to new efforts for the future. 

But it is only the old paradox over again; where's 
the use in discussing it? ‘‘ The things of the Spirit are 
spiritually discerned.” 

—Some of the San Francisco papers still linger 
reluctantly over the wild dreams of the fabulous 
“wealth of that far Western soil which were so rudely 
dispelled-the other day y the erpose of the army 
engineers. ‘“ Have we diamonds among us?” is the 
question they continue to ask somewhat mournfully 
and ‘‘ with bated breath,” and yet pertinaciously and 
with undying hope. ‘‘We are familiar,” they say, 
“with the business of salting mining claims in Cali- 
fornia, but who ever heard of salting with gold or 
silver a lode that was barren of gold or silver? Has it 
not always been the fact that a gold-bearing or silver- 
bearing lode was discovered, and when it proved not 
sufficiently rich to constitute a ‘big thing,’ that then 
salting was resorted to? Which is the more probable 
story, that the men who salted the Harpending claim 
selected a barren spot of ground for their operation, 
or that they did discover diamonds there, but not in 
sufficient quantity for their purpose, and then salted 
the claim as they might have salted any other poor 
elaim."’ And again: ‘The Harpending location may 
not turn out like the widow’s farm on the Kanawha 
river: She salted her spring with a couple of barrels of 
petroleum and the oil sharps bit at it; when they bored 
on the ground they struck the biggest oil in West Vir- 
ginia. The Harpending claim may not quite pan out 
after this fashion; but, for ourselves, we are not yet 
prepared to concede to the rogues who have put up 
this job the genius that should have evolved it all 
from no foundation.” 

San Francisco dies hard! 
eternal in the human breast.” 


Truly, “Hope springs 
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LET LITTLE FOLKS ENJOY 
SELVES. 


BY JENNIE MORRISON. 





THEM- 


| F one has not a genius for amusing little chil- 
dren, the power to do it seems to come only after 
long experience. The difficulty is, with most people, 
that they attempt too much and labor too hard. A 
very little thing serves to entertain a child a long time, 
and it requires more care to learn to let a contented 
child alone than to contrive new pleasures for him. 

Years ago I was in the room of a maiden aunt with a 
baby in my arms. As I walked to and fro about the 
room, the little fellow’s eyes were stretched wide open 
looking at the things which were bright enough to at- 

' tract his attention. ‘ You move too rapidly,” said my 
aunt; ‘‘my mother always said, ‘let babies look till 
they are tired.’’’ The hint has been of great service to 
me since, and not only I, but the babies I have cared 
for since then, owe a good deal to this piece of advice. 
And, let me add, this is not the only helpful suggestion 
which I have received from maiden aunts. 

Children are made increasingly restless by a confu- 
sion of amusements. Didn’t our great-grandmothers’ 
babies crow just as cheerily from the quilt on the floor 
while the grown people pursued their ordinary avoca- 
tions, as do ours, with an able-bodied woman to hold 
them all the time? It is not a part of my creed to neg- 
lect the bairns, but there may be such a thing as a little 
wholesome neglect. Leaving out all the continual irri- 
tating fussing, which is supposed to be necessary to 
make children behave well, there is an immense 
amount of energy wasted in the simple effort to please 
them. 

On the opposite side of the desk at which I am writ- 
ing sits a venerable friend of children, with a little 
grandchild on his knee. Nothing could better show 
how to deal with a little fellow than a report of the 
conversation. But no one would believe that such tri- 
fling could so delight the child. The operation of 
sharpening a pencil has occupied a long time. ‘ See! I 
take my knife out of my pocket. Shall I open this 
blade? Oh, no! I will not open this blade. Shall I 
open the next blade? Oh, no! I will not open that. 
Turn over, knife; lct me look at you. Is there another 
blade? Shall I open that?’ And the examination of 
the knife interests the boy, of course. Then each cut 
of the wood is made slowly, the shavings are carefully 
put on a piece of paper, and the paper is felded up 
that no chips shall be dropped on the carpet. All these 
preliminary arrangements occupied the child’s atten- 
tion. Then the simple picture of some object before 
him is shown, and every line compared slowly with the 
original. No matter how rude the copy, the child is 
pleased. 

A fractious little fellow was left in my care one hot 
“afternoon last summer. Everybedy in the house had 
given the child up as “ cross.” The heat was intense, 





and I felt unable to exert myself. My very disinclina- 
tion to do anything was a blessing to the child. Hesat 
on a chair by my side, with a pair of scissors in his 
hands, which he wanted to learn to use. I held a piece 
of brown paper for him to snip, which he did for a long 
three-quarters of an hour, as joyous at every successful 
closing of the scissors, and as merry over his failures 
as ever a child couldbe. It was shockingly tiresome to 
me; but I dared not suggest a change, lest it should be 
for the worse; and after the time was past, and the 
busy little fellow clapped his hands and said ‘nice 
time,”’ “ nice time,”’ and went pleasantly to his blocks 
on the floor, I did not regret the tedious moments. It 
is a temptation to stop as soon as we ourselves weary 
of the shaking of the rattle, and the clapping of the 
hands, whether baby has finished his contemplation or 
not. Older brothers and sisters give themselves and 
baby a world of trouble by their unfortunate jumping 
from one play to another. Little Goldilocks has just 
comprehended the play that sister Lulu has devised 
for her amusement, and is just becoming greatly inte- 
rested in it, when the things are all pushed aside, and 
Lulu, being herself tired, proposes something else. The 
same result follows, and little Goldilocks gets cross, 
and the sisters are not as loving as they should be. But 
Lulu has not been told that if she is amusing little sister 
she must be patient to have a stupid time, while little 
brains are laboriously strivir g to understand the details 
which seem so plain to older ones. The fun does not 
come to the infantile mind till it has studied into the 
matter and comprehended it. 

It is often said that “ dirt” is healthy, and that those 
children thrive who are sent out to make mud-pies. 
That may be true; but I incline to think that the 
“letting alone” should have a good share of the cre- 
dit of health-giving. 

Put comfortable clothing on to your littleone. Give 
him room enough to experiment in the use of his arms 
and legs where there are no pitfalls to entrap him. 
Give him harmless things to play with, the simpler the 
better, and then judiciously let him alone, and he will 
be more likely to be amiable than if you bedeck him 
with fine garments and put him into an elegantly-fur- 
nished room with delicately constructed toys to play 
with, and two or three grown people to take care of 
him. 





A LITTLE STORY FOR LADIES. 


BY MR. LEO PICTOR. 


N the October number of Harper's Magazine 

there was a “ Little Story for Gentlemen,” written 
by a lady, recording the success of Mrs. Corporal, 
when she had persuaded her husband to guard and 
guide him for a week as he had been in the habit of 
guarding and guiding her. The plan was first proposed 
at the house of Mrs. Corporal’s friend, Mrs. Ponderit, 
and to that lady, of course, its success was at once 
communicated. It naturally followed that with due 
triumph Mrs. Ponderit narrated that success to her 
husband. With so much exultation, and with so free 
a hand, did she draw in her leading figures, and ever 
occasionally wash in a few tints of color, that Ponderit 
himself, who was a good-natured dog, could not but 
see that she considered Mrs. Corporal as being fortu- 
nate beyond the ordinary chances of women. He 
took his cigar from his mouth for a minute and laid 
down the Evening Mail, which, liké a man of sense as 
he was on the whole, he was looking over, and said: 
** Jessie, dear, you speak as if you would like to try 
the same experiment.” 

‘*Do 1?” said Mrs. Ponderit; “I did not mean to, I 
meant to observe a judicial impartiality in my story.” 

“Oh, yes, you were fair—you are always fair. Still 
I think you would be glad if I would make you Mr. 
Corporal’s offer.” 

‘“*Well—yes; I think any woman of sense would. I 
do not think any of you know what being guarded 
and guided is; and, indeed, I do not think you know 
what being shut up at home is.” 

“T wish I did!” said Mr. Ponderit. “If you had 
seen the bores I saw to-day, you would think that 
Bridget and Araminty and the children were angels 
of light in the comparison. Let us try it, too, and let 
us do it squarely. You understand the general run of 
the business as well as I do. You think I am no house- 
keeper, but we did live through the fortnight when 
you were at Orange. I will give you full swing at the 
office. Do you give me full swing here. You shall 
guide and guard me tenderly; and I[ will look to you 
for what you have been apt to look to me for. Is it a 
bargain ?”’ 

“Dearest, it is, if you like it—and if not, no,” said 
Mrs. Ponderit, who had had time, in this long speech, 
to think it over. 

‘“*And I do like it, Jessie. I shall have time to read 
a novel or two, perhaps; anyway, I cam put my mine- 
rals in order—if the baby should get good naps, morn- 
ings,’’ he added, with a lugubrious smile. You see, I 
shall not have to receive or make any calls. That 
moth of your time will not have a chance in one week 
to lay her eggs in mine.”’ 

‘* Well, dearest, if you are sure, it is a bargain.” 

“A bargain!” said Ponderit; ‘and we begin Monday 
morning ’’—for this was Saturday evening. 

I must confess that Mr. Ponderit had had time to 
reflect that there was in fact nothing whatever to do 
at the office. Truth is, he was a tea-merchant, with a 
perfectly regular business, long established. It was 
more than a month since the Monsoon had come in 
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after a short run; it would be three months before the 
Jessie or the Nathan Jones would be due. Under 
these circumstances, his daily departure for the office 
merely meant that he knew he was in the way at 
home, and that at the office he had some convenienees, 
if only for reading the papers, for smoking a cigar, for 
writing his papers on “Currency” fer the Journal of 
Commerce, and for looking in at the club,—let it be 
confessed, which he had not at home. Mr. Ponderit 
knew, as well as he knew anything, that Mrs. Ponderit, 
even were she an angel of light, could not mend any- 
thing at the office in the next week; and that even if 
she were a fiend from the pit she could not injure 
anything there. It is but fair to explain this by way 
of accounting for the readiness with which he prepared 
his plan. 

It is equally fair to say that Mrs. Ponderit had com- 
pleted all her great arrangements for the fall. The 
children's clothes were all made—her own were not yet 
begun. The autumnal house-cleaning was safely over, 
the windows were spotless, the plants were potted, and 
there seemed to be nothing which could be ruined, 
even had Mr. Ponderit been a chattering idiot or a go- 
rilla in clothes. Then her old nurse Hettie was simply 
perfect with the children, and the new nurse Teddy 
seemed likely to follow in her ways. So that even if 
Mr. Ponderit fell drunk on the floor the moment she 
turned her back, no harm could come to the children, 
And this was grossly unlikely, as he was Past High 
Scribe in the Gold Ring Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and had never tasted anything stronger than 
skim-milk since his mother gave him paregoric in the 
eleventh month of his age. 

It is but fair to say that both parties had such ground 
of confidence in attempting their new experiment. 

The next day, without flinching or fear, Mrs. Pon- 
derit started. She took a note from her husband to 
William Claskit, the handsome clerk, to say that Mr. 
Ponderit would not come down-town for a day or two, 
and that Mrs. Ponderit would attend to the letters. 
It would be more corrvenient if Claskit opened a sepa- 
rate account in her name—which he might do at the 
107th National Bank—and for this Mr. Ponderit en- 
closed a check for £3,000, and would further provide. 
Claskit need not trouble Mr. Ponderit with any detail 
of business. This loyal letter loyal Mr. Ponderit wrote, 
and loyally gave it open to Mrs. P. He also gave her a 
formal power of attorney to attend to all matters in 
his stead. What directions or cautions she gave te 
Hettie, I will not tell. 

She did not find the day’s letters at the office very 
interesting. There were three or four evidently from 
women, which she opened first. But Mrs. Ponderit 
was disgusted with the spelling, and ashamed of her 
sex when she saw the volubility of their beggary. Two 
of them, in fact, were in the same words, having by 
misfortune been copied from the same edition of the 
“Ready Letter-writer,’’ under the head ‘* To Appeal to 
a Benevolent Merchant.’ There were notifications to 
attend directors’ meetings; there were advices from 
commission houses, who had pleasure in waiting on 
Mrs. Ponderit with their advices of the market. In 
Baltimore, oolongs were flat and Japanese teas were 
cheerful; in Boston, it was just the other way; in Chi- 
cago, they were all flat. Mrs. Ponderit made little 
notes of these tidings in a memorandum book she had 
bought as she went down-town. She did not know 
what good they would do, but she thought it “‘ looked 
business-like.” She read through the World, which 
they had had in that office since the days of the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, and she read the Journal of Com- 
merce, which she had never seen before, from end to 
end. She hoped advantage would come from reading 
these journals, and at least it was occupation, and 
“looked business-like.’’ Then she wondered what she 
should do next. She wrote two long letters, one to 
Clara Stevens in Council Bluffs, and one to her old 
school-friend, who married a Syndic in Bremen, whom 
she had neglected long ago. She rather expected 
somebody would come in, but nobody came. She had 
imagined that Mr. Claskit would come in, with knotty 
arrangements to be solved about difficulties in the 
house at Shanghae. But Mr. Claskit did not come near 
her. The truth is, that behind his desk in his room he 
was illuminating a bookmark for a birthday present to 
his wife. Mrs. Ponderit had supposed that a good 
many of her husband’s acquaintances, whom she knew 
he saw every day, would come in “ on business.” Not 
a bit of it. Nobody came in but a widow who had 
Sandwich Islands’ beads to sell, and a boy with West 
Chatauque grapes, and Mr. Claskit dismissed them ig- 
nominously. Mrs. Ponderit stood up and looked out 
of the window finally, and the question did cross her 
mind whether business was always quite so dull. 

After some hours of this, Trinity clock condescended 
to have it one in the afternoon, and Mrs. Ponderit told 
Mr. Claskit that she would go out for an hour. She 
walked to Broadway and took an omnibus, and rode 
gladly up to Maillard’s, where she knew she could 
make her lunch. And here by good fortune she met @ 
friend or two. So that the day did not pass without a 
single word. 

But after two hours more of it in the afternoon she 
was fain to tell Mr. Claskit that she should go, and 
gladly took a coach up-town, and then a street-car, 
with the feeling that she should enjoy the children and 





“her home as never before. It seemed as if she had beem 


gone a month. She was tired, too, she hardly knew 
why. The day was drizzly, and, to her annoyance, she 
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found the car crowded. It was not the line she was 
used to; the men seemed more disagreeable than she 
had ever seen before, and nobody offered her a seat. 
She stood hanging to astrap in the crowded passage 
for her tedious three miles’ ride. She plunged home in 
the sloppy street, not sorry to walk, but terribly fagged 
out; and rushed into the house, glad, indeed, to throw 
herself on the sofa. 

Janet answered her bells, and brought her the cup of 
tea which was waiting. ‘ But where is Mr. Ponderet?” 

“He is up-stairs, sir. He’s with Master Arthur.” 

“Ts Arthur sick?” said Mrs. Ponderet. And she rush- 
ed up into the nursery. Her husband was sitting by 
the child’s bedside, reading. He was very glad to see 
her. He did not think it was serious; but still the boy 
was flushed, and was willing to lie down, and had been 
in bed all the afternoon. He had been almost tempted 
to go for Paxton. What did she think? She knew so 
much more than he did. And he had been by the child 
so constantly that he did not feel sure. He bebieved 
after five o’ciock he would have sent, but that none of 
the girls knew enough to go. 

Mrs. Ponderet did not doubt at all it was a great deal 
better that Paxton should come, and come before the 
boy was undressed for the night. And, after she had 
said this, as she saw her husband cross to his dressing- 
room to pull on his boots and go, it flashed on her that 
this was her part and not his. She would have given a 
kingdom to sit with the child—nay, five minutes before, 
she would have said that she would give a kingdom for 
ten minutes on the sofa; but Mrs. Ponderet was no shirk. 
She would give more than a kingdom rather than 
break the new agreement. George had not thought of 
it, but she did; and she called him and said she was 
going for Paxton. 

“Nonsense, child; sit by tae boy. 
out all day.” 

“A bargain is a bargain, George. 
mind the house this week. Sol go.’”’ And she went 
resolutely through the slush and rain. She could not 
help thinking, as she went, that she had known George 
do the same thing a dozen times. Who was she to 
flinch this once? 

Paxton was not at home; did not get home till ten— 
and then he came round. But he did not wake the 
boy. He said sleep was better than his medicines, and 
soit proved. The reader of this tale is not to be har- 
rowed by Master Arthur's dcath, induced by his mo- 
ther’s desertion. On the other hand, Arthur has been 
perfectly weil from that hour to this. 

As for his mother, she came home from Paxton’s, 
wet and dirty, and trying desperately hard not to be 
cross. But she found a little charcoal fire in her own 
room, which was somcthing she did not ever treat her- 
self to. Her slippers were lying on the rug, in parody 
of the attention she was used to pay to George. An- 
other cup of tea was on her table, and the room was 
lighted for her comfort. George was thoroughly sym- 
pathetic. Arthur had already gone to sleep; and, by 
great stress, and much grace, she kept her temper 
in, and did not cry. Before she was dressed, the dinner- 
bell rang violently; but she could hear her husband 
run out and silence it; and she blessed him for that, 
wondering if she had ever thought to do likewise. Her 
toilet did not take long, and she came down quite re- 
freshed. 

Mr. Ponderet had been on his mettle, too. He had had 
all the women in loyal allegiance to him; and among 
them they had constructed a charming dinner. Mrs. 
Pondoret, after she had had her soup, laughed heartily 
at their successes. She said, indeed, that they should 
all be bankrupt if he went on so long; but he said he 
found their credit was good at the butcher’s. And so, 
after a pleasant, and rather prolonged and merry meal, 
she was ready with her surprise. 

“Come, George. Now I shall plan for the evening. 
You know you wanted me to see the Vokeses last 
spring, and I could not go. We will have a task to- 
night—just we two. Lhave got two orchestra chairs 
here; and if you will put on your boots, we will go 
down now. Iam quite rested.” 

This had been her little surprise, which she had 
meant to prepare the moment she came home; but, of 
course, that was not the time. This was the little 
reward to George for the loyalty of his preparing the 
new plan. It was the very kind of thing she wished to 
have him do by her; and she would show him that she 
could plan as well by him. She was full of fun and 
spirit, as she proposed it; and George thought she 
never looked so charming. 

Still poor George had to do his duty. He had been 
sadly bored all day, to say truth; but he knew his duty, 
and he did not mean to shirk from it. 

‘Darling, I will go in a minute if you say so—but— 
do you think I had better leave Arthur? You know 
Paxton will come, and some one must take his orders. 
Do you think he would like it if he found we were 
both at the theatre? Let me run up and see how the 
boy is.” 

He ran up, and, while he was gone, poor Jessie re- 
membered, as perhaps she had never remembered to- 
gether before, a hundred times when she had had to 
snub poor George’s thoughtless plans in just the same 
way. She did not think Arthur would be sick. She 
thought she should sleep easier if Paxton saw him, but 
she did not think he would besick. If she had thought 
it for a moment she would not, of course, have dream- 
ed of the theatre. On the other hand—well—the doctor 
would think they were crazy to send for him and then 
go off to such nonsense. Besides she had put the de- 
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cision out of her own hands. She had left this affair to 


George. All this Jessie thought while he was gone. 

He came down with his boots in his hand. ‘“ It shall 
be just as you say, darling. Perhaps he is the least bit 
more flushed—but I do not think it is much,—and Hettie 
willstay with them. She was going to confession—but 
she will stay, soasto be here if he cries. And, if you 
like, we will go.” 

Oh dear! why would he not decide—one way or 
other? Why would he be so dreadfully submissive? 
Why would he let her have entirely her own way 
about it? If Jessie could only have flung the tickets in 
the fire and sworn, that would have seemed good to 
her. But she knew she must not do that, and she 
drew a long breath, and said, ‘Oh, well, we will not 
go; of course it’s nothing, only I remember what you 
said when they were here before.”’ 

And poor George, who would have walked to the 
Battery to please her, just made matters worse by say- 
ing—* Why, you can go, darling, without me. Your 
sister Florence will delight to go take the tickets round 
to your mother’s.” 

Sister Florence, indeed! As if she had not meant to 
have a good time with him! As if she cared one straw 
for the Vokeses if he were not there! He rang the 
bell; Janet came. But Mrs. Ponderet gave the order. 
“ Janet, put on your bonnet, and run round to moth- 
er’s and ask if they would not like to use these tickets 
to-night. Say we cannot use them.”’ And then—just 
too much worried to speak without crying—she ran 
up and flung herself on the lounge in her room. 

George Ponderet sat down, and recalled every word 
he had spoken, to see which one was wrong. And he 
did net know. 

Jessie remembered that when precisely the same 
thing had happened about some tickets to Rubinstein, 
—only with the parts changed—she had thought her 
husband passionate because he went off alone into bis 
own room for five minutes,—and she had wondered 
how men of sense could think women wanted to be 
tended and fostered. 

The day had been a hard one to both of them, but 
thus far George and Jessie sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly. 


With sunrise came new life and courage. Mrs. Ponder- 
et dressed for the day,—that was one comfort, she said. 
She was glad the day was fine; she would go down- 
town on a little river steamer which in those days 
touched, once an hour, at the foot of Sixtieth Street. 
She always had wondered why George did not take it, 
even at the risk of a few extra minutes, it was so airy 
on deck, and he was sure of a seat. The children ran 
toschool very jolly, and she started for her little walk, 
to remember that she had left her new and business- 
like note-book upstairs. She ran back for it, and was 
glad she did, for this time she saw George's letters to 
his mother and his sisters, which she had promised to 
post, and she would have been terribly mortified 
had she gone off without them. Just as she reached 
the sidewalk the second time, there was a tap at the 
parlor window. Jessie flew back. George was at the 
door. 

* Dear child, I did not know you were going so soon. 
But you know this is Janet’s day for early mass, and 
she isaway. Could youstop at Surfeit’s with this order 
for dinner; and if you want the other tea just ask 
Richards to send some round.”’ 

Of course Jessie would stop. 
order as quickly as she could. But Surfeit and Rich- 
ards were a square off her line. Still, maybe Surfeit 
would be at leisure, and any way she would not for the 
world have George think she could not do an errand 
like that. Many was the time she had called him back 
so, and she knew it. 

But, alas! all the portly old gentlemen above Madi- 
son Square seemed to be at Surfeit’s that morning, and, 
with all her haste, Jessie was kept three or four min- 
utes. Richards was more ready, however, and she did 
think she could meet her steamer after all. She was 
almost a girl again,—in her new-gained liberty,—and 
she fairly ** scorned the ground,” though her skirts 
were shorter than the average, as soon as she was off 
the avenue. But, alas, again, just as she reached the 


And she grasped the 


pier head she could see the crimson of the Anna’s flag 


sweep by, as she left her landing! 

Jessie almost cried. If only George would have gone 
to Surfeit’s himself! But then she knew perfectly 
well that he would have gone himself rather than that 
she should miss the boat. She had covenanted that she 
would go in his place this week. That was the worst 
misery of all. 

So Jessie slowly walked back to the first avenue she 
could find, and rode down-town with such a tribe of 
Arabs as she never saw before, though she might have 
done so any day had she taken that line of cars. 

Tuesday in the office was much like Monday, only 
Jessie knew more what she was to expect. She did not 
spend so much time on the World or the Journal of 
Commerce, and she did take out a volume of ‘Froude, 
and had a steady pull on that for an hour after she 
had finished the morning's letters, which were as stupid 
as the day before. At one, as before, she went up-town 
for lunch. And to-day, at Taylor’s, she had much 
better luck than yesterday. At the table next her 
were Hester Cram and Mary Tolliver, neither of whom 
she had seen since they were Hester and Mary Robbins 
at Miss Porter’s school. Here they were, one of them 
fresh from Montreal, and ong from Iowa, with their 
sister Jane, all looking prettier than ever, and with all 
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the charm of life, of experience, and, what is perhaps 
best of all, the being off soundings in a visit with a 
dear sister in the great metropolis. 

How those four women did exult together! 
fun it was to go over old times! 
the new! They drew out the lunch till it was almost a 
dinner. And Jessie, eager to see them more, asked 
at once if they would not come and dine with her the 
next day. 

No. The next day they were engaged at the Stet- 
son’s. 

‘Well, then, Thursday?” 

Oh, no! Thursday they were going on, all three of 
them, to their mother’s at Concord—was not that 
good? But they did so want to see Jessie’s house and 
children. Why should they not come round on Wed- 
nesday morning? 

Why, indeed, but that Jessie was engaged down-town 
all day, Wednesday, with Mr. Claskit. And this, al- 
though it was such a triumph, she did not at the mo- 
meut care to explain toall three of * the girls,” though 
she would have done it in a minute to any one of 
them separately. She halted, instead of explaining; 
and then Mary blurted out with, ‘‘We'H come round 
and see the children this afternoon. How soon will 
you be at home?” 

“T shall not be at home till quarter past five,” said 
Jessie. But she hated to seem curt to the very dearest 
friends of her girlhood, and so she said, in the same 
breath, ‘“‘Why don’t you all dine with us to-day? 
There will be something for dinner.’’ Something, in- 
deed! Was there ever a time at her table when there 
Was not enough and more? Perhaps Jessie thought 
they might be all engaged at dinner to-day. No, 
I do not think she did. Shoe asked them loyally, 
and loyally they accepted. They parted for the three 
hours, and Jessie, before she took the coach back te 
the office, telegraphed to George that the three Rob- 
bins girls would come to dinner. And she understood, 
as perhaps she never did before, how a person may ask 
people home to dine without malice prepense against 
the home establishment; may be, indeed, compelled to 
take their day, instead of the day one would have 
chosen. At the depths of her heart, also, Jessie knew 
that if she hated anything it was to have company on 
ironing-day. Even washing-day was better, if George 
could ever be made to understand it. And she knew 
that this boiled rump of beef, which Surfeit had sent 
round, would not be a very elegant dinner. How glad 
she was that George would take it as kindly as she 
thought he would! But what a stopper had she not 
put on herself for all coming time, if he ever sent any- 
body home to dinner unawares! 

And it all turned out well. George said that the wo- 
men had been very cross when the telegram came, but 
he had not much minded that. He would not tell Jessie 
what he had done intheinterim. He said the responsi- 
bility was his. But when the dinner appeared, with its 
delicious clear soup, its faultless oysters, its matchless 
capons, Which Jessie knéw her cook never roasted, she 
was more than satisfied with George’s results. The 
truth was, he had gone down to the Club the moment 
her despatch came, and sent his dinner up, with a fee 
to the head-cook which would have made Jessie groan 
aloud in the inner office had any magnetism revealed 
it to her. So she got over her anxiety lest her house- 
keeping should be demeaned in the Robbins girls’ eyes. 
But there came something worse than a housekeeper’s 
anxiety. ma 

Jane Boyd, the New York sister, was flirting terribly 
with George, and expressing her regret that people 
never did see each other even when they were such 
friends as she and Jessie were. ‘There is only one 
way, Mr. Ponderit,”’ said she. “ For sensible people 
like us, who have not much money, the way to see 
each otheris at the opera. Why will not you join us in 
taking one box for the season? Then we could meet 
so pleasantly, and it would really bring us together so 
often. I have wanted to propose it to you ever since 
last winter.” 

George said, on the instant, that it would be charm- 
ing; he liked nothing better than the opera; and she 
knew that there was nobody except Jessie whom he 
liked as well as he did her. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Ponderit; do talk reason, and not 
compliment. Say you will join my husband in taking 
a box.” 

“No,” said George, laughing, “‘I have said that I 
should like very much to have an opera box, and I 
am sure I had rather have half yours than the whole of 
mine. You must ask Jessie whether you may buy it. 
She holds the purse-strings here.” 

Then there was a horrid pause—and everybody at- 
tacked Jessie, except George. He did not attack and 
he did not help. All of a sudden she had to take the 
whole responsibility, without knowing in the least 
what he really wanted. What she wanted, she knew 
very well,—that she should never think of taking half 
an opera box for herself. But if he really wanted it,— 
she should like it very well, because then they could go 
together, and be together. But maybe he did not like 
it. Why in the world bad he not said, right off, 
whether he wanted it or no? She was sure she did not 
want to decide. 

All this flashed in one instant through Jessie’s mind. 
In the same instant flashed the terrible thought that, 
in similar scrapes she had a thousand times thrown the 
responsibility upon him. But she had, in fact, taken the 
responsibility now by taking the accursed purse-strings 
for the week. Poor child! She colored and faltered. 


What 
What fun to go into. 
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She as good as said she hated the «pera before she said 
na word. But she would not have pained George for the 
world. Soshe mumbied out something, about its being 
something to think on with care, and felt like a fool, 
.and, in fact, looked like one. 

Then all three of the ‘* Robbins girls,’’ who, it will be 
observed, were none of them named Robbins, fell foul 
of her, to prove to her that they knew better how she 
should spend her money than she did herself. This 
made Jessie mad; and she snubbed them all. And 
they did not stay long after dinner. 

As soon as they were gone, she said, almost sobbing: 
“Why did not you help me, George? Do you want the 
box? Of course, if you do—but you ought not to have 
left me in that scrape alone.” 

* Darling,” said George, ‘‘ I was dying to help you all 
the time. But I remembered Mrs. Corporal, and I 
thought you did not want to be guarded or guided, I 
have been biting my tongue out all the evening.” 

“Mrs. Corporal be ——”’ here Jessie paused. And all 
this day she and her husband sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly. Butit had been a hatefuldayf wany, 
though. 

(Concluded neat week.) 


The Church. 


HOME, 

THE 

T the close of a year it would be profitable, if 

it were possible, to review the past, consider the 
present, and anticipate the future, of the church. “But 
the church, including all who are united to Christ by a 





OLD YEAR, 


faith working by love, of all denominations, is too vast | 


and complex acommunity to be easily comprehended 
or reviewed. Yet it may be profitable to touch on 
some things of common interest. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

During the past year there has been progress at 
least in the desire for Christian tinity, and in an increase 
of the spirit that renders it possible. A pleasing illus- 
tration of the spirit of love and of unity in funda- 
mentals was given by the installation of Mr. Wepworth 
by a council of many denominations. And the in- 
tensity and bitterness of theological controversy have 
very much subsided. At the same time there is not 
aun intelligent agreement as to the principles of Chris- 
tian unity. To some extent, the great and only effec- 
tual law of unity—that is, the law of local unity—is un- 
derstood and advocated, But almost universally the 
law of denominational unity and extension is operat- 
ing unquestioned as a power of division and of waste 
in every part of this nation, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of kind feeling. 

In Mexico, for a time, the power of the denomina- 
tional principle was held in abeyance in missions. 
The consequence was economy and power. The re- 
proach of Protestant divisions was silenced. But now 
we hear a bitter cry that this unity is destroyed by the 
establishment of Presbyterian and Methodist missions, 
opening the way for others, In this division the 
Jesuits delight. 

REVIVALS. 

The year has not been signalized by any great, uni- 
versal, all-pervadings all-moving revival. Yet in every 
denomination, revivals, often of great power, have 
been reported, to which from time to time we have 
adverted. The system of camp-meetings has been 
pore extensively and systematically developed by the 
Methodists than ever before, and revivals in the hot 
season hare beef extens:Vely Witnessed in connection 
with them. 

At the same time, there has been a great increase of 
labor for the early conversion of children in the fam- 
ily and in Sunday-schools, which has been crowned 
with glorious results, which are not commonly in- 
cluded in the reports of revivals. . 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
There has been no cessation, but rather an increase 
of interest in the extension and development of Sun- 


day-schools. National, State and county conventions, 








| temporal power of the Pope. 
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have tended to elevate the standard of study and | 
attainment for teachers; and suggestions have been | 


made of Normal Schools for their training and instruc- 
tion, and in one or two instances the experiment has 
been tried with good results. The character of the 
books for libraries has also in some instances been 


severely criticised. There is no doubt great room for | 


elevating the standard of Sunday-school libraries, aid | 


the progress of the cause demands it. 

The National Convention recommended a union 
course of study, extending through years, and includ- 
ing the whole Bible. A part of the course has been set 
forth by a committee appointed for the purpose, which 
has been extensively adopted by various denomina- 


tions. This is a cheering sign of essential Christian 
unity. Some detailed account of this enterprise will 


be given in our columns next week, by a well-known 
contributor. 
TEMPERANCE. 

During the year there has been on the whole an in- 
crease of conviction and of effective effort in the tem- 
perance cause. A number of States have made the 
seller of intoxicating liquors liable for damages result- 
ing from the sale, and such laws have been to some 
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extent executed, and sustained by public sentiment. 
Among some good men, however, there has been a 
recession from the principles of total abstinence, 
which we regret, and an introduction of alcoholic 
drinks in social intercourse, which cannot but result 
in evil. . 

Great power has been added to the temperance 
movement by the Roman Catholic National and State 
Temperance Societies, under the patronage of their 
bishops, of which we have given full accounts from 
time to time. 

MISSTONS. 

There has been an increase, on the whole, of mission- 
ary efforts for the conversion of the world, and of lib- 
erality in their support. But the same obstacle has 
been encountered in this country that was met in En- 
gland by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,—that is, a lack of missionaries. 
This led the Episcopal Church to appoint a day of 





universal prayer, that the Spirit of God would 
‘aise up laborers. The causes operating on the 


minds of young men to divert them not only from 
missions but the ministry, are many and subtle. But 
before a full baptism of the Holy Ghost, infusing the 
spirit of Clristlike self-denial and sacrifice, they will 
disappear. There is a call then for universal prayer 
for the inspiring and vitalizing energies of the Holy 
Spirit, to givea new impulse to the cause of missions, 
for, after all that has been done, the contributions of 
the Christian world to this great cause in money and in 
men haye been relatively small, 





FOREIGN, 

JVOR another year we have chronicled the lead- 
i ing events in the progress of the church in the 
Old World. The chief interest of the intelligence, how- 
ever, has not been derived from the narrative of re- 
vivals, and the indications of increasing holiness, self- 
denial, and Christian labor. These have not been 
wanting, in great abundance. But a peculiar interest 
has been felt-in the narrative of great conflicts growing 
out of impending changes in human society, and the 
reforming power of the Gospel. 

We will enumerate some of these, and consider the 
progress and present state of each conflict. 

These conflicts may be thus briefly enumerated : 

1. That arising from the conspiracy to restore the 


fe 


2. The Old Catholic reaction against the Jesuitical 
Papal Absolutism of the Vatican Council. 

3. The reaction of the Protestant German Empire 
against Jesuitical and Papal efforts to subjugate and | 
overthrow it. J 

4. The conflict of evangelical religion with the | 
various forms of fundamental unbelief, under the 
guise of science and reform. Under this head comes 
the conflict with materialism, pantheism, atheism, in- 
fidelity and communism. 

5. The conflict-of evangelical religion with supersti- 
tion, formalism, and sacramentalism. 

6. The conflict of Protestantism, in its various forms, 
with the Papacy. 

7. In England, the great conflict between the Non- 
conformist and Fstablished Churches, on the disen- 
4-5-ment of the Church and the separation of Church 





and State. 

8 The conflict in the English Church with the Ritual- 
ists, for Protestant principles. 

9. The conflict in the English Church as to the Ath- 
anasian Creed. 

9. The great conflict as to governmental education, | 
whether it shall be denominational or secular. 

10. In addition to these are the denominational con- 
troversies between the various Christian sects, that are | 
still carried on, but with less intensity and bitterness 
than of old, inasmuch as the common interests of 
Christianity are felt to be at stake, and the fundamen- 
tal grounds of unity are felt to outweigh the non-essen- 
tial grounds of difference. There is a greater desire 
of unity, and a deeper conviction that it is due to the 
great head of the Church. 





THE PAPAL RESTORATION CONSPIRACY. 

Apparently this conspiracy has not gained power 
during the year. Certainly it has accomplished no- | 
thing. As the dethroning of the Pope was the result 
of the victory of Germany over France and the forma- 
tion of the German Empire, so this conspiracy has 
aimed, through a combination centering in France, to 
overthrow the German Empire and restore to the Pope: | 
his temporal power. Associations and leagues bave 
been formed to further this end in all Romish com- 
munities. Political combinations have been projected | 
with reference to it. But thus far no apparent pro- 
gress has been made, and the Italian Government is | 
more firmly established than it ever has been, and is | 
more andmore suppressing the Jesuitical and monas- | 
tic establishments in which have been the sinews of the 
Papal power. Meantime, the work of evangelization 
is carried on with increasing energy by all Protestant 
denominations m all parts of Italy, and especially in 
Rome. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


This has not thus far succeeded in making any great 
inroads into the organized Papal hosts. All the bishops 
have succumbed to the Pope, even those who once 
most boldly opposed the doctrine of his supremacy. 
The priests are afraid of the bishops, and the people of 
the priests. But the Old Catholics have made pro- 





| men who doubt the personality of God. 
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gress, They have denounced the Papacy as developed 
by the Vatican Council, and have gone back to the 
early Church, and have sought for a union with other 
churches on grounds preceding the fraudulent develop- 
ment of the papacy by the forged decretals and other 
pious frauds. 

But they have not been willing to form a union with 
the Protestant denominations that have been born of 
the great Reformation. Nor have they eliminated 
from their system the sacrementel and sacerdotal er- 
rors that are ever the root of priestly despotism, as was 
pointedly stated in the recent convention at Geneva. 
Members of the English and American Episcopal and 
the Greek Churches attended their last Convention, 
but no ground of union was reached. 

By this movement, however, great intellectual power 
has been developed, especially by Dillinger in expos- 
ing the fraudulent measures by which the Papacy 
gained its power; and as a leaven it is at work upon in- 
telligent minds everywhere. But the ultimate course 
and results of the movement we cannot foretell with 


| any assurance, 


THE REACTION IN THE GURMAN EMPIRE. 

The attempts of the Papal hiérarchy to carry out the 
results of the Vatican Council by excommunicating all 
Roman Catholics who would not accept and defend 
them, brought on a collision with the German E:npire. 
Not only this Empire, but cvery civil government, was 
assailed by the Pope’s programme endorsed by the 
Vatican Council. This was fully understood by Bis- 
marck, and he met the moveinent with decision and 
power, and the results are definite and momentous, In 
the first place the opponents of the Vatican Council 
have been defended by the laws of the Empire from all 
the tempors! consequences of excommunication, and 
made equal in rights and prerogatives to any other 
Catholics, Bishops and priests who violate the laws of 
the state are deprived of their salaries; the Jesuits, the 
mainspring of the whole movement, have been tho- 
roughly expelled from the German Empire. The con- 
trol of cducation has been taken from the priestly 
party. The belicf that. the Papal party was aiming to 
overthrow the German Empire through France gave 
to the government a powerful majority in carrying out 
all these measures. 

An indirect result of this conffict has been a new per- 
ception of the evils incident to a union of church and 
State, and an appreciation of the state of things in 
which the Government shall defend the rights of all, 
but not give special aid or fayors to any, and require 
obedience from all. 

THE CONFLICT OF EVANGELICAL 
FIDELITY, 


RELIGION WITH 
AND WITH SUPERSTITION, 


IN- 


Fhese two confiicts are closely connected. When a 
religious system demands implicit faith, and then at- 
tempts to govern man by false miracles, and shows, 
and sacramcnts, connected with a 
system of theology full of absurdities and dishonorable 
to God, there can be no preparation for reaction into 
infidelity more effectual than*this. The infidelity of 
the French Revolution had its roots in such a false 
presentation of Christianity and its pernicious results. 

There has been an effort of the Papal party to revive 
such religion in France. Onthe other hand, the corres- 
respondent of the Evangelical Christendom says: “A 
spirit of destructive infidelity has gone forth among the 
masses, “nd is possessing them; they intend to avenge 
themselves on human institutions. Everything is and 
will be tried to lure them—theatres, socialisms, Inter- 
nationals, and what not?” 

This state of things is producing a feeling among 
Frevch Christians of the same kind that led to the 
great revival under Wesley and Whitefield, in the face 
of the infidelity of England. It is in this spirit that a 
French Christian writes, quoted by Evangelical 
Christendom: 

* This is why believers should close up their ranks, 
and become deeply serféus in the faith they profess and 
preach. Isay se;ious, for I am convinced, alas! that 
we are not so. We have been satisfied with ae 
the truths of the Gospel, with admiring them, with 
setting them forth, perhaysin fine phraseology; but 
with the generality of Christians, all this has not been 
serious. God’s promise we haye, ‘If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them.’ Let us then agree, and 


processions, and 


as 


| ask, in order to convinee men by facts that our God 


lives, that he hears, that he is with us, that he answers. 
Oh, believers of all denominations, awake, haste, draw 
close together, form the holy people; for the great 
tribulation is nearing us by giant strides. . . . It is pos- 
sible that believers have not faith enough to prove to 
The world, 
willing to believe, asks for facts,and we giveit inter- 
minable discourses. In Ahab’s time, Elijah proved by 
facts that the Lord seesand hears, Is there no one to- 
day to give something better than sighs to our Goliath- 
like age? Oh, two or three! arise, agree, ask; and 
then, in presence of the world, God will answer, and 
once more the ery will be heard, The Lord he is 
God!’” 
THE ROMISH CONTROVERSY. 

This warfare has been kept up as usual, although it 
has been considerably overshadowed by the other con- 
flicts of which we have spoken. On the whole the 
Papal system has been losing ground, unless perhaps 
in England. In Mexico certainly there has been a 
great and a pure reformation centering in the Capital, 
based on the study of the Bible and on evangelical 
preaching. In this Manual Aguas, a learned and elo- 
quent Reman priest was a prominent leader. 

But itis probable that the Vatican Council has in- 
troduced into the Romish Church the elements of fue 
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ture divisions and explosions. Those who feaieninaeih the 
infallibillity of the Pope, though they have submitted, 
have not been converted, and their arguments still 
live. The exposure by Dr. Dillinger, and other old 
Catholics of the atrocious frauds on which the claims 
of the papacy are based cannot be without effect. The 
effort of Rome to corrupt and falsify history cannot 
forever succeed—and unless she can keep all her sub- 
jects in darkness, the foundations of her power must 
be undermined. 
SEPARATION OF 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 

This question, as we have said, has como up in Ger- 
many. It has also come up iv France and Italy. Itis, 
bowever, at present, more » question of thought than 
of action in these couutries. Not so is it in Fngland. 
There provably a majority of the people are in favor 
of it; and the present state of things in tue Mnogitsh 
Church has led even the Times to speak eeriously of it, 
and some mombers of the church to favor aud defend 
it. 

The strength of the defenders of the church lies in 
the fact that the assaults of her opposers have, to some 
extent, led to’a reform in the clergy and tho churches. 
There are still scandals among her ministry; but 
Christian labor and spirituality have greatly increased 
in the church. 

On the other hand, her weakness lies in the conflicts 
in the church of contending parties. Some verge to- 
ward the “ Essays and Reviews” or @ven Colenso. 
Others are full believers in the inspiration of the Bible 
and the doctrines of the thirty-uine articles. Others 
are Romauizing ritualists, and follow in the footsteps 
of Mr. Bennett, tolerated by the last legal decision. 
Others are Broad-churchmen, ready to include and to 
fellowship all these. <A tational cluurch, including 
such contradictory and warring elemeuts, is extensive- 
ly regarded by thinking men as an wpsurdity, and the 
power of the Nonconformists to sustain religious insti- 
tutions without governmental aid is undermining the 
very foundations of the national church. 


CONTROVERSY WITH 

This, during the year, has been becoming imnore in- 
tense, and, in effect, the Ritualists 
victory so far. The Bennett judgment has given them 
new power. They do not inscribe Romanism on their 
banners. They only declare their 
for the English Church certain clements ju Romanism 
of great value. The same thing has been said before, 
and has ultimately led many to 


THE RITUALISTS. 


Rome. 


CONFLICT AS TO THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 





| themseives of 
| succes 


have gamed the | 


a | announces 
purpose to reciain | 


Of this conflict and of the creed we have given full 
accounts. The controversy is still raging with una- | 
bated intensity. Those who oppose a change of the 
creed, regard the opposition to it as an entering 
wedge to destroy the whole system of doctrine, 
The Archbishops, and many of the Bishops, favor 
some change to avoid offense. But just at this 


time, a great petition has been presented against the 
proposed change. It is noticeable that the Ritualists 
are, of all, most earnest in the defence of the creed as 
the great bulwark of sound doctrine. 


The Week, 


Tuesday, Dec. 24,t0 Monday, Dee. 30. 

DVICES from abroad gave the public to un- 
_ derstand, a few weeks since, that the Russians had 
from their invasion of Khiva 





From 


L 


withdrawn 


but latest | 


foreign files report the Czar’s forces as pushing on to- | 


ward the capital with small hindirance from the army 
of Turkomans, which rumor and distance had made 
so formidabie. 

—Hurricanes still continue to follow one another 
in rapid succession over the North Atlantic, and the 
column of marine disasters has a regular place in the 
daily journals. The large passenger steamers in whose 
welfare so many are interested have thus far, thanks 
to good seamanship, weathered all the gales which 
they have encountered. 

—The British radicals, 
Odger, Bradlaugh, and 
miserable the life of Mr. 
tary of Works 


as represented by Messrs, 
their followers, 
Ayrton, Her 
and Public Buildings, 


Majesty’s Secre- 
by defacing the 


| partisan in its tone. 


ure ma king 


bulletin boards bearing newly promulgated regulations | 


as to mass meetings, and holding Sunday gatherings 
in Hyde Park, in defiance thereof. 


—-Mr. George Catlin the artist, who has spent 


| are 


the greater part of his life in sketching and painting | 


American Indians in their wild estate, died in Phila- 
deiphia last week. He had no exiraordinary merit as 
un artist, but his deiineations of Indian life as it exis- 
ted in the West twenty years ago are unique, aud Lave 
great historical value. 

—Kamehameha, the Fifth, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, died at Honolulu, on the 11th ultimo. He has 
left no heir apparent, and as he named no successor, it 


is expected that the Legislature, which meets on the | 


8th instant, will nominate a new king, unless a revolu- 
tion favoring a popular government forestalls such 
action. 


—Professor Tyndall, having finished a highly 
successful course of lectures in this city, wlll, on the 4th 
instant, begin a similar course in Brooklyn. His 
fnudiences here were remarkable for quality and 
for numbers, and even on the night of the great snow 
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storm so large an audience assembled that the idea of 
postponement was out of the question. 


—Five thousand copies of the Surgeon-General's 
Medical and Surgical History of the War are ready for 
distribution. It consists of two large volumes pro- 
fusely illustrated. This first edition will hardly go round 
among Congressmen and their friends, and the Depart- 
ment is puzzled to know how to set about the work of 
distribution. 

—A retaark made by Mr. Bruce, the English See- 
retary of the Home Depariment, to the effect that 
Government hopes soon to relieve some of the evils 
consequent upon the tenure of land by large owners, 
has been construed by the press as indicative of a new 
move in favor of radical reform. 

—Diplomatie relations have been broken off be- 
tween the Swiss Government and ihe Vatican. This 
will hardly result in war, and wiil materially reduce 
the expense-aecount of two national treasuries. 





\NOW, ranging in depth from two or three feet 
kK 
most densely peopled ag of the United States. IF'rom 
Eaztport, Maine, to Si. Louis, and from Washing- 
ton fudetinisely 
part of Thuursduy ; 
or less interesied ti problems of locomotion. In this 
city the fall is certainly heavier than any which has 
ovceurrod since 1567. 
welgitt has visited us for a score of years. 


business 


At any rate, 
and travel are everywhere impeded; double 


cownward, covers, at this writing, the richest and | 





parties. Whether its 
open to doubt. 


action was justifiable is at least 





Southern Oregon, and more especially its west- 
ern half, is threatened with an Indian war of consider- 
able vigor. The Modocs have hitherto been a compara- 
tively inoffensive tribe, generally on good terms with 
the settlers, and having by common consent the free 
range of the country. Somebody recently became con- 
vinced that these Indians should havea reservation, and 
be made to stay upon it. Accordingly, the proper ma- 
chinery was set in motion, and in due time the lines 
were marked out, and the commanding officer at the 
hearest post was instructed to see the regulations en- 
forced. This he attempted to do with a notoriously 
inadequate force, and fared but poorly in his first ef- 
fort. The indians almost to a man refused to look at 
the reservation with a view to living there, and hostili- 
ties wre now in active progress after the fashion usual 
in such causes. The opinion in California seems to be 
that the war must be pushed by the Government if 
the setilers are to be in any wise protected from mas- 
sacre in their homes, 


Some weeks ago, misled by current report, we 


| fell into an error regarding a fight which had just oc- 


nt Ai it fell Guring the greater | 
and on Friday every one was more | 


eurred in Texas between a portion of Col. Mackenzie's 
conmnand, the Fourth Cavalry, and a war-party of In 
dians. A letter from an officer who was engaged in 


| the affair denies that any officers were cither killed or 


Possibly no snow storm of like | 
| of affairs in Texas. 


teams are the rule; Mir. Bergh is enthusiastically 
mnaking horses happy, 2nd his fellow-creatures mis- | 





erable, by unloading singes and cars, 
is aged: a the question of the hour. The Greenwich 
Strect elevated railway alone rises superior to the trials 


which bloc: the teffic of its rivals. Its trains run as 


iw 


| 


and rapid transit | 


frequontiy as may be, and make excellent time, but | 


they 
this soinewhat distrusted, but 
ful means of city travel. 


was 
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for its disa ters 
at hist 
Tabernacle was 
Monday we had 
city, Brooklyn 

announced 


more notable this 
than for its festivities. Om Sunday, as 
week, Mr. Talihage’s wood-lined iron 
burned up almost in an hour, On 
Yather more fires than usual in this 
and Jer City: and the telegraph 
others in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Memphis, Helena, and half dozen other 
places. On Tuesday morning, at four o'clock, Barnum’s 
Musewn, in Fourteenth © 
iron structure—c: 


hour, 








ov 
vay 
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reet—another 


mht fire, and wa 





hal? 


s gone in an 





to Grace Chapel, next door, and 


sinuller 


are quite unable to carry all who would avail 
thus far | 


year 


wounded, and goes on to give some account of the state 
He asserts that the marauding In- 
dians of that region are armed with revolvers and 
Spencer carbines, the fixed ammunition for which is 
obtained from dealers who cross the “ Staked Plains” 
in search of cattle and horses, which they buy in large 
numbers from the Indians, who keep themselves sup. 
plied by raids on the frontier settlements. He is con- 
fident that the Tudians in question richly deserved the 
chastisement which they received, and says, moreover, 
that there is great danger that some of the richest parts 


of Northwestern Texas will be ag eo unless 
the most active measures are taken to show these sav- 
age marauders that the outrage sie: which they delight, 
entail punishment, swift and sure. One great obstacle 





to the 


Thihe 


Success OF vermiion 


‘Nistenee « 


mnilitary oF nefinst the Co- 
hes and Kiowas is the « f a place of re- 


fave in the * Fort lili Reservation. Against this our 
correspondent protests. Jn conclusion, he says: “ Af- 
| ter cighteen years’ expericuce, I am thoroughly satis- 
fied that there is but che way to make the Indians re- 
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one or two other bufidmnes near by, This is the third 

time that the veteran showman bes beon burned out, | 


losing most of his valuable animais. 
the day, © passe train on the Buffalo, Corry, _ 
Pittsburel ad broke a wheel, end went off 

trestle-work into a @eep ravine, where the wreck too i 
fire. A score of the iwers wero crushed or burned 
to death, and scareely 
unseatheod, 
loss of life, occurred clsewhere. In the 
already o@ver-worked flre department was called out 
toa burning printing establishment in Centre street, 
where several persoms lost their lives. 
morning the floor ef a church in Williamsport, Pa., 
gave way under the weight of some three 
persons, fourteen of whom were killed, 
limes that number wounded, On Thursday, a 
similar but not so terribly fatal an accident occurred 
in Ergiand; and in this country we had the great 
snow : nu, With its long list of minor mishaps. Friday 
morning saw 2 large fire ou pacing and the Satury- 
day und Sunday lists are incomplete a 


A littie later in 





a1wer 
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a2 person on the t 


lnindred 


four 


tort 


we go to press. 





A plea in bar of judgment was entered by the New 


evening, our 


and three or 


Orleans Committee of One Hundred as soon as they | 


found that their mission to Washington was futile. 
isalong docninent, ¢ 


It 
carefully prepared, and decidedly 
That is to say, it takes sides un- 
equivocaily, and arrays itself against the general Goy- 
ernment, prefacing its statement of facts, however, by 
wv disclaimer of ail prejudice in favor of Warmoth. Ti 
was, ef course, to be expected that the “Custom- 
House” organs shouid primt lists of the Committee, 
showing, in general and in detail, that the members 
Warmothists. Whatever the truth may be, the 


Committee's appeal to the people, while it docs not de- | 


finitoly defend Warmoth, does arraign the 
authorities with much show of reason. 
Judge Durell in cnjoining one cf two political bodies 


Federal 


The action of ! 


from calling itself Vie State Gevernment is onen to se- | 


vere criticism. The President cannot be expected to 
explain bis action in sustaining the party to which, 
fortunately or unfortunately, Collector Casey belongs; 
and we have the very poor satisfaction of looking for- 
ward to a Congressional investigation, @uminating in 
major and minor reports, which will be believed by the 
parties to which the majority and minority respective- 
ly belong. The President can safely point to the career 
of Warmoth as nnequalled for audacity and unscrupu- 
lousness ; but the Custom-House party, which is official- 
ly recognized as that of the orthodox Republicans, is 
not quite so immaculate as it should be, seeing that 
“reform” was the watchword with which is opened 
the fight. We are inclined to believe that the Govern- 
ment has, in very truth, suppressed the worst of the two 














| spect the Government, and thet is by force of arms. 
Their promises and ireatics go for naught, but a good 
whipping given thein by our cavalry, they remember 
for along time.” Wea llaware that opinions like 
these are wwelcome to many of our readers, but it is 
certainly just to respect the st nents of an officer 
who is wt the front, even if bis conclusions do not ac» 
cord with the strictly “ numene” policy. 
Mr. George Smith, of the British Muceum, a 
member of the Archwologicel Society, has by dint 


trai escaped | 
Two other railroad accidents, resulting in | 


| ‘ 
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series of 
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lieved to date s fara 
Authorities will doub*ticss differ 
, but thestory told by t! 


umn broken fragments 
tablets containing an 
ro. These tablets were 
Nineveh, and are be- 

enth century 
over the exact 
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t lwnes And expression, 
The 





ts : i ene 
PACK a tule seyvont 


age 
ithe familar 
Noachian delu savant concludes 


story of the 





| that ihe new version is the result of traditions shaped 


Use t 


by a maritime uation, while the Biblical account was, to 
the moder: nphr: we, a fresh-water” 4 


offeir., In con- 
nection with this topic we may mention the revival, 
with perhaps r: oth er more 


» than the usualshow of trust- 
worthiness, wt an ancient city in Ari- 
zona. No one fmede s What foun mu there is for all 
the versions of this tale which have, first and last, been 
circulated. Tn the present instance enly one of 2 party 
of diamond Inunters city. After the late de- 
velopinents concerning diamond fields, considerable in- 
credulity may be pardoned on the pert of the public, 

but it would seem that a part of the explorer’s tales 
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inust at least be trne. Ti the city is enly a quarter as 
large as is reported by this prospector Reherts, and 
if the inecriptions sre only a quarter as extensive 
and legible us he reporisthem, our archeologists had 
hetter apply themscives to the study of paleography 
if they would acquil themselves creditably when the 


Goverument takes this mutter in hand. 

What is meant by statutes and contracts when 
they use the word “ cistance,” or its eauivalent, is just 
now a question in the En Lich courts. fi inight mean “as 
the crow ilies ” or “by the read ;”’ but the first expres- 
sion is a little indefinite, depending for ifs accuracy on 
a vulgar superstition, and the second is open to objec- 
tion because there are often several roads, 
have been rendered on the assumption that 
line measured horizontal plone” is intended, 
but Mr. Justice Blackburn las pointed out that 
this rule is good for nothing, in view of the fact that 
differences of level are not taken into the account. 
This looks very like splitting a Rair’twixt north and 
north-west sides, but it opens up u neble field of investi- 
gation for counsel in criminal cases. and may even be 
made available for the disqualification of jurymen, 
the impugning of testimony given by witnesses other- 
wise credible, and all the varied rules of practice which 
govern the present administration of justice. 
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Scientifie and Sanitary. 

TYNDALL'S LECTURES. 
?: TYNDALL is receiving a welcome from | 

all classes in America, which may well repay 
him for the labor of his trans-atlantic journey. His 
audiences in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, ete., 
have been large, intelligent and enthusiastic; and his 
lectures are acknowledged to bé the most brilliant and | 
satisfactory ever delivered on Science before popular 
assemblies in this country. For the benefit (or the 
sorrow) of those of our readers who cannot hear him, 
we subjoin a bare catalogue of the subject of his lec- 
tures. 

In tho first, after introductory remarks on scientific 
inquiry, he explains tho instruments used in his experi- 
ments, and discusses reflection, refraction and tie na- 
ture of light. 

In the second, the doctrine of color is developed, in- 
cluding copious illustrations of spectrum analysis. 

In the third, the solar spectrum, its absorption lines, 
its visible rays; fluorescence, calorescence, ete. 

In the fourth lecture, the wave-theory of light is ex- 
plained; and the history of its establishment is given. 

In the fifth, the phenomena of crystallization are 
illustrated by numerous striking experiments, und the 
laws of molecular structure are deduced. This lecture | 
deals largely, therefore, with polarized light. 

The sixth lecture continues the subject of crystals 
and their action upon light. | 

It is too late for words of ours to have any effect with 
regard to the New York course; nor were they ever | 
needed. We may be pardoned for the unnecessary | 
advice which we hereby offer to the readers of the 
Christian Union in Brooklyn, where Prof. Tyndall | 
will lecture in January. Those who fail to hear these | 
unique and wonderful addresses will regret it as long 
as they live. 


BLOOD-CIRCULATION AND 
DISEASE. 

D*: BLACK, in the Popular Science Monthly, 
explains very clearly the nature and causes of 

heart-diseases, and refers it largely to the breathing of | 

Vitiated air. What he: says about the relations be- 

tween the blood and the diseases of the heart is worth 

special attention. 

The third great vital function which influences the 
degenerative tendency of the heart is that of the cir- 
culation of the blood. To preserve the health of the | 
tissues, the blood must not only be pure and rich in 
the materials of growth, but it must flow with a cer- | 
tain speed through all the blood-vessels. If the speed | 
with which the blood moves is on the side of cither 
plus or minus of the standard of health, disease will 
shortly arice. Ifit is on the side of plus, active disease 
of the heart, where that organ is the one to suffer, 
will foliow. If on the side of minus, tissue degenera- 
tion will ensue. Active disease will be the consequence 
before middle age; degeneration after that period. 

These facts teach thot all violent aud long-continued | 
efforts of the body should be avoided. They hurry 
the heart’s action to an inordinate degree; they cause | 
it to throw the blood with great force into. the ex. | 
treme vessels; and, 2s there is almost always one or- | 
gan of the body weaker than the others, the vessels of | 
this organ become distended, and, remaining distend- 
ed, the organ itsclf becomes diseased. Running, row- 
ing, lifting, jumping, wrestling, severe horse-excrcise, 
ericket, football, are fruitful causes of heart-disease. 
“Those which require the breath to be suspended during 
their accomplishment are more fruitful causes in this 
respect than those which require no such suspension of 
the breathing. Rowing, lifting heavy weights, wrest- | 
ling, and jumping do this; and, of these, rowing is the 
most powerful for evil. At every effort made with 
the hands and feet, the muscles are strained to their 
utmost; the chest is violenily fixed; no air is admit- 
ted into the lungs; biood is thrown by the goaded | 
heart wiih great force into the pulmonary vessels: 
they become distended; they at lengih cannot find 
space for more blood; the onward current is now | 
driven back upon the right heart; its cavities and the 
blood-vessels of its walls become in like manner dis- 
tended; the foundation of disease is laid. Hypertro- 
phy, hemoptysis, inflammatory affections of the heart 
and lungs, are the consequences in the young; valvu- 
lar incompetency, rupture of the valves or of the mus- 
cular fibres of the heart, pulmonary apoplexy, and 
cerebral haemorrhage, are too frequently the immedi- 
ate consequences in these of more mature years. 


tii HEART- 


WHY CAMPHOR SPINS ABOUT IN WATER. 

F small pieces of camphor are dropped into 

water, they will begin to spin round and swim 
about in a most marvellous way. Mr. Tomlinson gave 
the scientific explanation of this. We must observe, 
to begin with, that every liquid has a skin which holds 
it; we can see that to be true in the case of a drop, 
which looks as if it were held ina bag. But the ten- 
sion of this skin is greater in some liquids than in oth- 
ers; and it is greatet in camphor and water than in 
pure water. When the camphor is dropped into water, 
it begins to dissolve and get surrounded with camphor 
and water instead of water. If the fragment of cam- 
phor were exactly symmetrical, nothing more would 


| 1872. 


| one of the boys had said the pious grace : 


| why the Lord Jesus never comes. 
| day to sit with us, and he never comes.” 


| to profitable uses. 





happen; the tension would be greater in its immediate 


neighborhood, but no motion would follow. The cam- 
phor, however, is irregular in’ shape; it dissolves more 
on one side than«the other ; and conséquently gets 
pulled about, because the tension of the skin is greater 
whore the camphor is-most dissolved. 
PHOSPHORUS. 

YROF. SAMUEL R. PERRY, of the New York 

_ Medical College, is the author of the Essay on the 
Vhysiological Value of Phosphorus, which received the 
prize of the American Medical Association for the year 
Dr. Perry asserts that phosphorus universally 
exists in the animal economy; that it exists to a larger 
or smaller amount in every organ; that it exists in dif- 
ferent modifications in onc organ from thoso in which 
it oxists in another; that its non-existence in an organ 
destroys, or suspends, tho function of that organ; that 
its renewal restores lost functions; that it changes its 
chemical formula in every cerebral or nervous action ; 
that nutriment, absorption, secretion and reproduc- 


| tion depend more or less upon the presence of phos- 
| phorus in one or other of its multitudinous modifica- 
| tions, ete., ete. 
| chemists in general would hesitate to accept them in 
| the sense which Dr. Percy evidently aftaches to them. 


These are strong words, and perhaps 


Tn another sense, they are equally true of water, car- 
bon and nitrogen or protoplasm. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


VHRIST av THE TABLE.--It was inJohn Falls's 
$ Orphan House, in Weimar, one evening, when 
* Come, Lord 
Jesus, be our guest, and bless what thou hast provi- 
ded,” a little fellow looked up and said: ‘Do tell me 
We ask him every 


“ Dear child, only believe, and you may bo sure he 
will come; for he Goes not despise our invitation.” 

*T shall set him a seat,’’ said the litile fellow; and 
just then there was a knock at the door, A poor 
frozen apprentice entered, begging a night's lodging. 


He was made welcome—the chair stood empty for him. 


Every child proffered his plate; every child was ready 
| to yield his bed. 


nm 


The little one had been thinking hard all the time. 
* Jesus could not come, and so he sent this poor one in 
his place—is that it?” said the child. 

“Yes, dear child—that is just it,’ answered Falls. 


| 
“ Every piece of bread and every drink of water that 


we give to the poor, or the sick, or to the prisoners for 
Jesus’s sake, we give to him. ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’” 


A ReEPENTANT LOVER.—Archibald Dunlop has 


| just died in the neighborhood of Troy, N. Y. Many 
years ago he broke an engagement to marry, and now 
| he has left the jilted lady a snug ten thousand. In his 


| will he thus tells the gentle story: ‘‘ Many yearssince, 


before my acquaintance with the late Mrs. Dunlop, I 
was engaged to Miss Aiken, which engagement, for 


| certain reasons, was broken oif by me. 1 have not seen 


her for over thirty years, but know that she is still 
alive, and now, for partial reparation for the wrong 
committed, and should she still live at the time of my 
death and will receive it, I direct my executors to pay 
her inthree annual instalments, within twelve months, 
the sum of $10,600; should she refuse to receive it, the 
mnount to revert to my daughter, Jessie.” 

Ti is stated that the lady has accepted the offer and 
received the money. 


—The Chicago correspondent of the Boston Pilot 
tells this concerning Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett, pastor 
of Plymouth Church, whose old house of worship was 
bought by the Catholics, and is now called St. Mury’s: 


| “A fortnight ago he sauntered into the famikar pre- 


cincts of Plymouth Church, to witness its transition to 
St. Mary’s, and walked upon the platform, where the 
altar was being erected. ‘ What's this? What are you 
doing here?’ he asked, of an Irish carpenter. ‘ Thryin’ 
to make a church of it,’ was the quict answer.” 


—The Scientific American deseribes a strange 
fertilizer. At Stratford, Connecticut, where musqui- 
toes are as thick as a fog, lives an ingenious Yankee, so 
they say—believe it who may—who puts these insects 
He has invented a large revolving 
sceop-net covered with lace, which is put in motion by 
a windmill, water power or steam. The lower half of 
the scoop is placed in water. The upper half moves 
through the atmosphere, and at each rotation draws 
an immense number of the “squitoes’’ down into the 
water, where they drown and sink to the bottom. 
Every revolution draws in an ounce of musquitoes, or 
a ton for $2,000 turns of the machine. The musquitoes 
thus collected make a splendid manure for the land, 
worth $40 a ton. 


—Seek not to isolate yourselves; imprison not 
your soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary prayer, 
in pretending to a grace which no faith not realized in 
works can enable you to deserve. You can only save 
yourself by saving others. God asks not—What have 
you done for your soul? but, what have you done for 
the brother souls I gave you? Think of these. Leave 
your own to God and his law. Labor unweariedly for 
others’ good. Such is the holiest prayer.—Mazzini. 


—“‘The Jews,” says Mr. F. Buckland, in Land 
and Water, “ are the boys to cook fish, I believe they 
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get a frying-pan, and fill it with oil. They then put 
the pan on the fire, and when the oil is boiling, actual- 
ly boiling—mind the chimney !—they plunge in—don’'t 
they hiss!—the fish, which have been’ previously well 
covered with flour. I heard when quartered at Wind- 
sor that old King George the Third used to slip down 
on the sly to the shop of a Jew fishmonger somewhere 
in the slums of Eton, to eat fried gudgeon from the 
Thames. 'The royal cooks—great swells these cooks!— 
would not cook gudgeons for his Gracious Majesty.” 


—Thero was once an old woman who, in answer 
to a visiting almoner's inquiries as to how she did, 
said: “Oh, sir, the Lord is very good to me; I’ve lost 
my husband and my eldest son, and my youngest 
daughter, and I’m half blind, and I can't sleep or 
move about for the rheumatics; but I’ve got two teeth 
left in my head, and, praise and bless His holy name, 
they’re opposite each other!” It has been said that 
this old woman was thankful for small mercies.—St. 
Paws. 

—Two specimens of so-called ‘‘ eatable earth "— 
one from Lapland and the other from South Persia— 
have recently been analyzed by Dr. Schmidt, of Dors- 
sert, who finds that from Lapland wholly deficient in 
nutritive qualities, only serving to stay the pangs of 
hunger for the moment, while the Persian specimen 
contains carbonic acid, and performs the office of what 
is commonly catled baking powder. Both these earths 
are caten only in combination with flour made inte 
bread. 

—Of the one thousand patients or more who have 
been treated for the disease of drunkenness at the Ine 
briate Asylum in Binghampton, N. Y., eleven-twelfths 
have been voluntary inmates. Tis perfect cures have 
averaged about thirty-four per cent. Of those admit- 
ted one-half had inherited the tendency to intoxica- 
tion from intemperate parents. . 

—Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, 
and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before 
we are aware; whereas 2 lie is troublesome, and sets a 
man’s invention upon the rack; end one trick needs a 
great mapy more to make it gocd.—Tillotson. 


—Whien, as in case of sickness, a dull light is 
wished, or when matches are mislaid, put powdered 
salt on the candle till it reaches the black part of the 
wick. In this way a mild and steady light may be 
kept through the night by a small piece of candle.— 
Exchonge. 

—A landlady who rejoiced to find she eould rent 
her upper rooms to a couple without children, writes 
to learn how long it requires for a middle-aged man to 
become an accomplished clog-dancer. 


—The new silver coins issued by the British Mint 
are so defective in workmanship that the London 
Times says of some specimens, forwarded by a banker, 
that they “are of a character that would induce any 
one to reject them on the ground that they could not 
possibly have been sent forth from any Government 
establishment.” 

—That was a delicate compliment given by a 
ragged little Irish newsboy to the pretty girl who 
bought a paper of him. ‘ Poor lidtle fellow,” said she, 
“nain’t you very cold?’ “TI was, ma’am, before you 
passed,” he reptied, 

—A New Orleans paper says that a young widow 
in that city, who writes well, “is training herself for 
for an editor.”’ Who is the editor she is training for? 


—The poorest education that teaches self-con- 
trol is better than the best that neglects it.—Anon. 
—The New England experiment of teetotalism 
in hotels causes many indignant travellers to ask if 
there be no middle course between 8 temperance inn 
and intemperance. 
—Whittier being asked for an autograph, at 
once complied by penning :— 
“The name is but the shadow which we find 
Too often larger than the man behind." 


—An exchange, in announcing the death of a 
lady, says that she “lived fifty years with her husband, 
and died in confident hope of a better life.”’ 

—A straight line is the shortest in morals as in 
geometry.—Rahel. 

—The driver of a beer wagon fell in a fit on 
Kearny Street last Tuesday. God's judgment on 
drivers of beer wagons who drive on Kearny Street 
on Tuesday.—San Francisco Paper. 

—An amateur journalist of Indianapolis has 
made a fortune by his pen: His father-in-law died of 
grief after reading one of his leaders, and left him 
$130,000, 

—A gentleman ordered his Irish servant to call 
him at six; but he aweke him at four, telling bim he 
had two hours longer to sleep. 

—A Milwaukee paper has this delicate personal 
item:°“* Those who know nice old Mr. Wilson, of this 
place, personally, will regret to hear that he was as- 
saulted in a brutal manner last week, but was not 
killed.” 

—The man who wrote, “I am saddest when I 
sing,” was foolish if he sang much. 


—Of a new pill the patentee says ‘ there is not 
lazy hair in its head.” 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE SNOW. 


BY S. M. WALSH. 


N\ ERRILY down from the dreary gray clouds 
A Dances the feathery snow, 
Trimming with down the stiff green hedge, 

And the frozen ground below. 


The evergreons catch on their bristling arms 
Tho snow-fiakes soft and pure, 

An 1 little brown birds come fluttering down 
Liko leaves around the door. 


But hark to the laugiutor ond joyous shout 
That ring through the falling snow, 

Astroops of merry-cyed boys and girls 
Goskipping to and fro! 


Tiow eager the fingers that gather up 
Tic treasures from the sky! 

No matter how stiff and red they grow 
The snow-balls mervily fly! 


And the very sleds, as they skim along, 
Seem to feel the rampant glee 

That brizatens the eyes of my tiniest boy 
As he bounds away from me! 


But T put down the car-lins, eoft and warm, 
And button the little cout, 

Pre:sinto their mittens the restless hands, 
And muffle the fair white throat. 


And out goes my baby—a beby no more, 
Buta “great big boy” is he! 

And the litle red mittens scoop up the snow 
Aa‘ toss it back to me! 


And I think the snow nota whit more fair 
Than the brow on which it fells, 

Or tho tiny hands that gather it up, 

And shapo it into balls. 


Oh, the dancing eye®! may they ever flash 
With as clear a light as now! 

And the eager hands! the treasures they grasp 
Bo cyer as pure as snow ! 





SPRING CilRisSTMAS-TREE., 


FROM THE GERMAN OW ELISE POLKO. 


THE 





' tree! 


~ THINK the story I ain now going to tell will | 


. be sure to please my darling, for it is something 
about a Christmas-tree, and that every child always 
likes to hear. But itis quite a different tree from the 
one of which you are probably thinking; there are 
lights upon it, but no wax candles. And yet it is very 
beautiful; yes, to me it is still moreso than the dark 
green Christmas-tree, with its apples, nuts and con- 
fectionery, which your good father and mother put 
upon the table on Christmas-eve. Listen now atten- 
tively! 

There wes once an old fly (one of those big, cClunisy 
ones, you know, who are everlastingly buzzing about, 
as if always dissatisficd and out of humor), who lived 
a whole wiuter long in a pleasant nursery. One day in 


the autumn, when a window had been left open, he | 


came blundering in, without thinking, and when it 
was shut he could not get outagain. Vexed and angry 
he went flying against ceiling and window-pane, into 
every corner, on to the table and at the looking-glass, 
but could find no opening, ever so small, through 
which hoe might return to freedom. 


‘T 


—Come here to us! The children were now oftener 
out of doors than in, and sometimes even drank their 
morning milk in the summer-house. So the big buzzing 
fly did actually go out, too, at last, and was so intoxi- 
cated by the delicious warm breeze that he was glad 
to reach the nearest tree and creep under one of its 
leaves. There he met his good friend, the lady-bug, 
with her red gown and little black head, to whom he 
immediately related all about the Christinas-tree. The 
lady-bug would not believe it, but repeated it to a 
gnat, who shook her head, saying ‘ That is altogether 
too wonderful a story!” and talked it over with a 
bee. The bee bv “tow splendid! But why 
should men only ' magic tree?) Why not we 
also, who have © id trials as well as they? 
We will tell the . ane o willask some angel of 
the flowers, when he is putting ono of inem to bed, to 
come to us; and we will beg tho angel, who can do mny- 


thing, to givo us, too, now in the spring-time, 2 heauti- | 
With this was the fly contented, and so | 


ful tree.” 
were the lady-bug and the gnat. 

In the evening the butterfly was sitiing by 2 rose- 
bud when the angel of that flower came. You know 
each flower has its angel. He brought a drop of dew 
and kissed the rose good-night. ‘“‘ Pray, come with me 
to the bee!” said thé butterily, softly. “ [know already 
what you want,” replied the dear flowor-angel, with a 
smile: “Wiy back and tell your friends to wait in 
patience until tho morning, when I will put this tree 
upon that green grass-plat yonder.” 

Next morning, all who could flew to that spot, and 
there was such a humming, buzzing and kicking in the 
air as I cannot pretend to describe, And what stood 
there? A great, great tree with broad, bright green 











leaves, and many, many splendid tall white flowers, | 


which really did look something like the candles on a 
Christmas-tree. So the fly thought. In all the blos- 
soms were hiddcn honcy-drops, and the stems were 
strown with sugar. That suited the rogues precisely ; 
they were just as happy and had as many sweet things 
to feast upon as you have on Christmas-eve. 

This fresh, flowering Christinas-tree remains just so 
a2 whole weck, and when at last the flowers—candles— 
have burned out, that is, have withered and fallen off, 
the tree still looks very beautiful, and no fly or but- 
terfly, beetie or gnat ever passes it without exclaiming 
softly, “* How deariy we do love thee, thou Christmas- 

oe 

And now I will tell you what name this tree actually 
has among us. We call it the Chestnut. If you have 
never seen it [ will show you one in the spring, when 
it is full of blossoms, and you shall tell me whether it 
does bot please you almost as well as your own much- 
loved Christmas-tree on Christmas-eve. 8. C. R. 





THE MICE IN THE MILL. 

BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 
VWWO little mice once lived ina great mill. They 
made a cunning nest behind some bags ef corn, 


' and whenever they were hungry, all they had to do 


But the nursery | 


was so nice and warm that he grew calmer after a | 
while, and at last was so very well contented that he 


never so much as thought of flying away. The morn- 
ings were especially delightful to him, for then the 
children had milk to drink, and were very apt—as 
you yourself are, you know—to spill drops of it on the 
table. Oh, how good it did taste to the big fly! You 
can easily imagine, my dear! Often, too, the sugar- 


| 


bowl stood uncovered, and seating himself upon the | 
edge, he looked longingly in, but did not taste at once; | 


for he was cunning, and flew away as if saying ‘That 
bit of sugar is nothing to me, absolutely nothing!” but 
soon returning, when no child or anybody else was 
near, into the bowl he would go, and tap away with 
his littlo black proboscis, which served him as well 
with a lump of sugar as your tongue does you, and 


when he was once at it, he never left off until some one | 


came and drove him away, so unspeakably delicious 
was it to him. 

So he had the best of food and was always delizht- 
fully warm. To be sure, he sometimes fell into the 
milk-jug, and more than once burned his legs and 
wings a little, in the evening, trying to get near 
enough to the lamp to see it thoroughly, in which he 
never succeeded. 

At last, feeling rather weak and weary, he crent into 
a corner behind the stove, and slept quite undisturbed 
until spring came. Only once did he awake, and, wink- 
ing his eyes, thought the bright, warm sunshine was in 
the room. That was on Christmas-eve, when the pa- 
rents gave gifts to their children; the Christmas-tree 
had been lighted and the little folks were shouting 
loudly. The fly saw it all from his hiding-place, an? 
went to sleep again only when the lights had long 
ago burned out, and dreamed of it, until, in the spring- 
time, he awoke again. Then he could no longer bear 
to stay where he was, for the green leaves and white 
dDlossoms outside tapped at the window and beckoned 


| mal place this is! 


was to nibble a hole into a bag, and then their dinner 
was all ready for them to eat. 

3ut they had their troubles, like everybody else, for 
there was 2 great terrible cat, ready to pounce upon 
them if they went out to call on a neighbor, or to see a 
litile of the world. But they were wise little mice, 
and took good care to keep out of the cat’s way. One 
delightful day four teenty looty, baby mice came into the 
nest, the pinkest, softest, cunningest little mice in the 
world, so the old mice thought, and they cuddled them 
up to keep them warm, and Mamma Mouse nursed 
them, and kept all their faces clean, and their little 
tails straight. How they did cat, and how they did 
zrow! 

After a while they got their eyes open, and found 
out what their feet were made for, and went tum)ting 
over each other in the nest, and finally began to creep 
out. Then the cold mice began to tremble in their 
shoes, They would set their four children all up ina 
row, and tell them the most frightful stories about that 
terrible cat, and what would befall them if they so 
much as whisked a tail outside the great bags of corn. 





Of course the four little mice said they never, never | 


would, as long as they lived. But one dreadful day 
they were left all alone to keep house while the old 
mice went on a visit. They played among the bags for 
awhile, then one of them said, “Oh! what a poky, dis- 
The sun is shining as bright as gold 


beyond these bags, and I sinell something very nice to | 


at. I'm going to peep out and see if the old cat is 
around,” 

“Oh! what a naughty, naughty boy you are,” 
sbrieked the rest. But he didn’t care for that, so crept 
slowly along until he could get a fine view of the place, 
then back he ran, his eyes dancing with delight. 

“ Oh, it’s perfectly splendid out there, so warm and 
bright, and the most delicious flour scattered over the 
floor, and there isn’t a sign of a cat to be seen. I don't 
believe there is one. I guess that is a made-up story to 
keep us all in this dismal hole. It is quite time we 
should see a little of the world curselves, and I’m 
going. Who wants to go with me?” 

Alas and alas! the foolish little mice all followed 
him, and they found it was indeed very warm and 
bright in the sunshine, and there was plenty of nice 
flour to eat. 

So they forgot their fears, forgot all the warnings 
they had received, and started to run across to the 





great open door, when there was a sudden dash of 


some great frightful creature among them, and two 
were instantly killed. 

The other two got safely back to the nest, where they 
found the old mice, and told them the dreadful story. 
They all sat down and cried, wiping away their tears 
with their little tails. Finally, Mamma Mouse said, 
“You poer foolish things! You could not believe 
what we said, but must see for yourselves.” 

“But we never, never, never will again as long as 
we live,”’ said the little mice, but their Mamma said 
“ Humph!" 





There was, not long ago, a dog in England, 
whose whole little family of pups were drowned, so 
that she was left alone, with nothing to love. Her 
hame was Mop; and she was very sad when she found 
that all her tittic ones had been taken away from 
her. 

Now, it happened, that, about the same time, a 
brood of nine little ducks had been left without any 
mother to take care of them; so what did Mop do but 
adopt the lite Gucks for her own. She would save 
her food for them; and, when they went into the 
water, sao would go with them. 

The littl: ducks learned to love poor Mop very 
much, They would jump on ber back; and if any 
strange dog caino into the yard, thinking he could 
catch one of the little ducks to eat, Mop wouid growl 
so that the strange dog would run off pretty well 
frightened, 

Mop was very happy in her little family; for love 
inukes even dogs happy; and, when the ducks grew 
up, they did not forget the dear friend who took such 
care of them when they were little. 

Many # good time they would have swimming about 
in the pond, or eating their Ginuer together. — The 
Nursery. 





—— 


PUZZLES. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 

OF letters, 
$4, 9, 20, 95, 85, 80. 03, god of the sea. 
37, 74.7, god of shepherds, 
55, 39, 61, 63, 86, 52, goddcss of the morning. 
81, 88, 58, 51, @, T1,a Greek whore voice waa louder than 
that of fifty men togcther. 
, WO, 44, 90, f2, eoddess of flowers. 
61, 70, 67, goddess of the reinbow. 
i, 13, 71, 6, 15, 7, 26, sca-nymphs v hose voiecs had such power 

to charm that ell who heard thean forgot their pursuits in 

order to listen. : 
2 37, 7, a celebrated princess of Greece, and 


21, 58, 77, 8 14, 37, 


wife of Ulysses. 


59, 70, 76, 25, 58, the goddess of faith, worshipped by the Romana, 
23, 90, 34, 27, 9, 28, a sca deity. 






75, 52, 48, 74, 22, 3,35, certain inferior acitics who presided over 
fountains, springs and rivers. 

52, 61, 62, 14, the name of the famous ship which carriod Jagon 
and his companions to Colchis wicn they resolved to re- 
cover the Golden Fleece. 

4, 5, 8, 49, 16, surrounded the ancient city of Troy. 

2, 3, 8, 6, 15, Queen of Sparta and cause of the Trojan war. 

26, 13, 26, 36, 19, 69, 29, 16, tho most crafty prince of the heroic 
ages. After his death he was condemned in the infernal 
rezions to roll to the top of a hilla large stone, which no 
sooner reached the summit than it feli beck into the plain. 

37, 8, 57, G4, 18, god of the infernal regions 

10, 59, 71, D4, 3, 53 are seased around Pinto's throne as ministers 
of his vengeance. 

97, 87, fe, 20, 74, podcess of hunting. 

5, 6, W, 0, a beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestos, greatly 
enamoured of Leander, & youth of Abydos. 

1, 74, 15, 17, 52, 50, 57, 33, is represented by the poctsas punished 

in the infernal regions with an insatiable thirst, and piaced 

upto the chin in a pool of water which flows away as 
soon as he aitempts to taste it. 

57, 42, 21, 61, 19, 91, one of the Muses who presided over 
mucic, 

78, 77, 15, 29, 40, the poddcess of love and beauty. 

12, 74, 75, 47, 13, 19, 27, 21, wife of Focrates, remerkable fer ill- 
tempcr. 

13, 42, pricstess to Juno at Aros. 





roy 
ths 








45, 30, 56, 34, 02, a surname for Diona, because che was born at 
Delos. 

20, 3B, HA, 24, 11, &2, the pricstess of Apollo ot Deiphi. 

46, 55, 19, 20, 2 , 2 Greek pocters. 

R&R, G8, &3, 2 sof evil. 

55, 41, 73, 2, OT, 72, one of the contaurs who bed knowledge 





of futurity. 


84, 92, 31, 71, 55, 14, 66, 74, eames in Lonor of Flora at Rome. 
82, 3, £0, $1, 65, 74, a pedecss among the Germans, supposed te 
be the same as the Perth. 


&, 57, &, 62, 6B, 90, 74, a goddess at Reme who presided over 
lightning. 

The whole describes the cffect of Orpheus’ music when he 
descended with his lyre to the infernal regions in scarch 
of his wife Eury dice. JANE ELsL.or. 

BIBLE 
No. 1. 

What name in Scripture signifies * house of obedience’ ? 
What sizuities “son of the right hand’? What “ vineyard of 
God"? “What “a sack of blood”? What “atroop’? What 
“a cluster Whet “ bouse of God’? What “ bitterness”? 
What “ adoration" ? ISABEL. 


NAMLS. 


"9 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLDIS OF DiC. il. 
Search the Scriptures." 
BUNNY, DInNwoobiIr, 
Arithmetical Questions. —My sister's age, 16; my age, 12.""—ISABEL. 
It will be seen that 12 Is the first remainder that is coincident with 
the cube root. 
Transpositions.—Lnoch, chin. 


Biblical Enigma.—" 


lease, ensel. Ate,tea. Teal, tele. 
BUNNY, DLLir, DLINWOODIE. 



































































































































































Selections. 


Contrast, 


"THE exquisite charin of Spring’s first ring- 
ing laughter ; 
We measure only by the Winter's gloom ; 


The wailing winds, the whirling snows, | 


make room 
In our half-frozen hearts for sunshine after! 
If every morn were fair and all days golden, 
And only emerakl turf our footsteps trod, 
Our sated souls would tire of velvet sod, 
Our eyes in spells of snow-capped peaks be- 
holden! 
We gauge the floweret's beauty by the mould 
That lies so long and dark its sweetness 
over; 
As absence makes his rapture for the 
lover, 
Who sees no light till he fond eyes behold. 
So, God be praised for wintry blasts and 
snows, 
That end their lessons when the violet 
blows! 


—WILLIAM C. RICHARDS, in Harper's Magazine 
for December. 





Toasts, 


fi 


the health of the sovereign bas been 
drunk. “St. Dustan” is a standing toast 
at the dinners of the Goldsmith’s com- 
pany. Tattersall, the founder of that fa- 
mous institution, ‘The Corner,"’ had a 
special toast of his own, which he loved 


to hear given with all the honors by the | 


Newmarket jockeys at the end of every 
racing season; this was ‘‘Hammer and 
Wighflyer,’ two H’s that had won his 
fame on the turf, and fortune in the ros- 
trum. Tattersall’s alliteration reminds 
us of two toasts called the Four #/'s and 
the Fight H's, one running: 

“ Happy are we met, Happy have we been, 
Happy may we part, and Happy meet again.” 
and the other, * Handsome Husband, 
House, Health and Happiness, Here and 
Hereafter.” The Duke of Buckingham, 
who bowled time away in Marylebone 
garden, used, at the end of the season, to 
give dinners to the sharpers who once 
made that once-popular their 
hunting-ground, and always gave the 
last toast of the evening himself; this 
was a very suggestive alteration of the 
old formula: “To our next merry meei- 
ing, ’—"* May as many o7 us as remain un- 


resort 


hanged, next spring, meet here again! 

The mining toast tu Yorkshire is, “May 
all our labors bein vein!’ Punning toasts 
are rarer than would be supposed. Here 
* May our command- 
of a Hawke and the 
**May we never have 


are three old ones: 
ers have the eve 

heart of a Wole.” 
a Fox too cunning, nor a Pitt too deep. 
**May our liberty never be swallowed in 
a Pitt.’ The statesman whose name is 
thus played upon is credited with the 
authorship of, ** May the trade of Kidder- 
minster be trodden under foot by all the 


world;” but, according to another story, | 


Sheridan, when soliciting the votes of the 
shoemakers of Stafford, mightily offend- 
ed the obtuse sons of Crispin by propos- 
ing at a dinner, * May the trade of Staf- 
ford be trampled under foot by all the 
world!” A quicker-witted compaty wel- 
comed Sudge Story’s toast at the dinner 
in celebration of Everett's appointment 
as wmbassador to the court of St. James: 
“Genius to be where 
Ever-ctt goes; a compliment responded 
to by the new-made envoy with, ** Law, 
Eyuity and Jurisprudence—no efforts can 
raise them above one Story.” The pro- 
fane-sounding toast, “Dam the canals. 
sink the coal-pits, blast the minerals,con- 
sume the manufactures, disperse the com- 
merce of Great Britain!’ has been at- 
tributed to Erskine, and to Smeaton, the 
engineer. 


sure welcomed 


During the reign of crinoline the fol- 


lowing toast was drunk with enthusiasin : | 


**The Press, the Pulpit and the Petticoat 
—the three ruling powers of the day; the 
first spreads knowledge, the 
spreads morals, and the last spreads cou- 
siderably.””. Among those who followed 
Lord Brougham’s grandfather to the 
grave, in 1782, was the then Duke of Nor- 
folk, who acted as chief-mourner, and 
took the chair at the funeral feast. Din- 
ner over,the duke rose and said : “Friends 
and neighbors, before I give the toast of 
the day,—the memory of the deceased,— 





7, 





HE ancient city of Lichfield has | 
its peculiar toast, ‘** Weal and wor- | 
ship,” always given immediately after) 


second | 


Wh CHRISTIAN UNIO} 
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founder of. the feast,—the family physi- | 


; ask you to drink to the health of the 


cian, Dr. Harrison !" 
Teetotalers themselves might drink 
“Adam's ale; and may so pure an ele- 


would certainly object to 
“ The lass, and the giass, and the merry good 
fellow, 
| Who's always good company when he gets 
mellow ;"" 
jand might even find “May we never 
; Want a friend when we have not a bottle 
| to give him!” too suggestive to be enter- 
tained. “Days ef ease and nights +f 
pleasure "' sounds somewhat too rakish; 
| but, as a set-off, we have, *‘ Youth with- 
| out folly, age without pain.” We cannot 
| take exception to the morality of, “Good 
}men honest, and honest men great; or 
“Hvery honest man his right, every 
rogue a halter; although some folks 
would exclaim loudly against the latter 
clause. It is not a bad thing to wish 


“Money to him who has spirit to use it, 

And life to him who has courage to lose it ;"’ 

and we are sure our readers Cannot offer 
a fairer parting wish than “ Mair freens 
and less need of them.’’— Chambers’ 
Journal, 





Farly Rising. 
F there be one thing in existence 
-L more miserable than another, it most 
unquestionably is the being compelled 
| to rise by candle-light. 

If youever doubted the fact, you are 
most painfully convinced of your error 
on the morning of your departure. You 
| left strict orders, over night, to be called 


| 


thing all night but doze for five minutes 
ata time, and staré up suddenly from 2 
terrific dream a large church-clock, 
| With the small hand running round with 
astonishing rapidity to every figure on 
j the dial-plate. At last, completely ex- 
hausted, vou tali gradually into a refresh- 
ing = 
the st: 
} ing off" before your eyes all night, be- 
come less and less distinct, until they go 
off altogether. One moment you are 
driving with all the skill and smartness 
of an experienced whip; the next you 
jare exhibiting, dla Ducrow, on the off 
leader; anon you are closely muffled up, 
‘inside, and have just recognized ii the 
person of the gu: 
| Whose funeral, even in your dream, you 
fremember to have attended cighteen 
years ago. At last you fall into a com- 
| plete oblivion, from which you are 
| aroused, as if into a new state of exisience, 
by a singular iliusion. You are appren- 
ticed to a trunk-maker; how, or why, or 
when, or wherefore, you don’t take the 
!trouble to inquire; but there you are, 
pasting the lining in the lid of a port- 
manteau. Confound that other appren- 
tice in the back shop, how he is hammer- 
ing!—rap, rap, rap!—what an industrious 
fellow he must be! You have heard him 
at work for half an hour past, and he has 
been hammering incessantly the whole 
time. Rap, rap, rap again !—he’s talking 
now—what’s that he said: Five o’clock! 
You make a violent exertion, and start 


oi 


ep; your thoughts grow confused ; 


“couches, Which have been * go- 








3 43 


wd an old school-fellow, 


up in bed. The vision is at once dis- 
pelled; the trunkmaker’s shop is your 
own bedroom, and the other apprentice 


your shivering servant, who has been 
vainly endeavoring to wake you for the 
last quarter of an hour, at an imminent 
risk of breaking either his own knuckles 
or the panels of the door. You proceed 
to dress yourself with all possible dis- 
patch. The flaring flat candle, with the 
long snuff, gives light cnough to show 
that the things you want are not where 
they ought to be, and you undergo a 
trifling delay in consequence of having 
carefully packed up one of your boots in 
your over-anxiety of the preceding night. 
You soon complete your toilet, however, 
| for you are not particular on such an oc- 
| easion, and you shaved yesterday even- 
ing; so, mounting your Petersham great- 
coat and green travelling-shawl, and 
grasping your carpet-bag in your right 
hand, you walk lightly down-stairs, lest 
you should awaken any of the family; 
and, after pausing in the common sitting- 
room for one moment, just to have a cup 
| of coffee (the said common sitting-room 
| looking remarkably comfortabie, with 
| everything out of its place, and strewed 
with the crumbs of last night’s supper), 
you undo the chain and bolts of the 
| street-door, and find yourself fairly in 
| the street.—Dickens. 


ment be always at hand!” though they | 


at half-past four; and you have done no-! 


| PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATWPRAC'TIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 


Beecher has already been begun, and ‘will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES- 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral terial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence et different 

| periods during she year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged ure 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of * Little Women,” * Little Men,” “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” ete., ete. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty will be commenced in our Ilustrated 
Holiday Number! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of * Unele Tom's Cabin,” * My Wife and 
I, Sam Lawson's Stories," etc., ete., 

Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Full. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


of © The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” * 
End of the World,” ete. 


A new and sparkling taie of American Life. 
ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-wriver, heretofore known by 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own pame. 

The above Serials in book form world cost 
more than double our subseripti m price, 

A Spiendid List of Contributors, 
Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTLAN UNION, but 
alro many others whorn our increasing re- 
sources enable us prore and more widely to 
seck out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writers of Engiand and Amer- 
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ica, 
For !873! 
Rev. ABEL STEVENS, CELIA BURLEIGH, 
of the Methodis?. Koss TERRY, 

Rey. H. ALLON, of the Mrs. K. 8. GREENOUGH, 
British Quarterly tteeriew, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CuAs. DUDLEY WARNER, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
of the Hartford ¢ rant. CARL SPENCER, 
EDW'p Evekttt HALE, Murs. AMELIA E. BARR, 

fv Neu. And other famous wo- 


J.B.'T. MASH, Also, 
PORTER, of 
Vale College. 


men. 


. President 





Vor. VIL, } 





our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his ewn experience. 

Now, just as “* Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep"’ surpassed anything .that had ever 
been done beforein the line of preminms,t 
so our next year’s premium still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 


nan things well ; but they can not make and 
print Chromo-Lithographs as well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 


tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
| French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
a point where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over ail other competitors, For 


‘i WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
| Spection of the works sclected and prepared 
| for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
; nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
| center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
| Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
| Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


| and is a subject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the del- 
icacy of conception, tne swect attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes it a pictnre that any one 
must welcome. It is a charming pone Room 
| charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
| pressly for the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
master of that art art in the whole world. 
This is the 
Largest and Handsomest French 

Oil Chromo ever offered 
by any newspaper. The size (141g x 21'¢ 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
| “Baby” Chromos put together (nearly 50 
| square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would eusily sell 
for $12 to $15.00 Our arrangements for print 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have every 
reason to believe that we shall have a full 
supply of these pictures in New York within ua 
few weeks, We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tire of them.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
TRE PAIK to cvery Annual Subscriber 
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who pefers them. The regular market price 
of these beautiful pictures is ($10) EN 
DOLLARS}; size 10% x 12% inches each. 
| Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleg- 


graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription Looks, to renewers as 
well as new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complicationa 
and mistakes are very casy among 150,000 
names Devery renewal should be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money. 


H — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


of the Christi y. Prosident GILLMORE, 

Rh. W. RAYMOND, of the of Univ. of California, | 
Enyincering and Mining Rev. LEONARD BACON, | 
Journal. D.D., Vale Theol. sem. 


Bishod HUNTINGTON, 
of Central New Lork. 
Bishop CLARK, 
of Jihode Island, 
Rev. W. M. ‘TAYLOR, 


pauper men. 
JAS. FRUEMAN CLARKE. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
J. W. Dr FOREST, 
CHARLES L. BRAC#, 
ELindu BURRITT, 


Rey. R. & Srores, Jr., 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE, dD. 


Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, THOMAS K,. BEECHER, 

Mrs. Lucia CALMOUN Rey. Epw 3. ECHER, 
RUNKLE, D.D., ; 

Lovisk CHANDLER And many others, 


MOULTON. 
A Department of Questions and Answers 
Has been established which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, bib- 
lical. social, and other topics of general in- 


terest. 
open e 
FREE: 
The lilustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful Ulustrated Holiday 
Number of December Isth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interesting 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others. In this commences Miss Al- 
cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, willbe presented to 
every new subscriber. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 











the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 

perfection of Oi1 -Chromos! 

This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to * Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 


| and her Pets.’’ 





The publishers of the Christian Union 

at the beginning of this last year, offered as a 

yresent to every subscriber those two pretty 

‘rench Oil Chromos, now famous as * Wide 

| Awake” and“ Fast Asleep.” The thousands 

of letters which we have received, pues 
| these lovely child-heads, have been so muc 

more extravagant aud enthusiastic than were 


| 
‘ Oleoyraph” is the name given only to 


AR 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CurisTIAN Uv1on for 
one year, the Illustrated Holiday number, the 
opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
to January Ist, and the choice between the 
two picture premiums, viz: the charming 

of Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake” and 
OLE. 


FE AS FOLLOWS: 


“Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite 


| GRAPH, * Little Runaway and her Pete.’ 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
| How ? 


2. Any one sending 25.75, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN UNION for two years, the Ill 
ustrated Holiday Number, thé opening chap- 
ters of Miss Alcoit’s new story to Junuary 
ist, and both of the Picture-Premiums, 

The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Publication office. Vf the 
subscriber adds ten cents for cxpenses of 
wrapping, mailing. &c., of cithcr premium 
($3.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 

a 


LOOK! 











post-paid; and if the subscriber scads 25 cts. 
more ($3.35 alto, r), the copics so mailed 
will be strong]; inted, sized. and var- 





al wveady for Traming — the pair oft 
Chromos on card-Voard and the Olcograph on 
limp canvass. Or, the Oleograph mounted 
on canvass and wooden strct Sor exactly like 
an oil painting,varnisbed, Xc., 1O(must! © 
sent by express at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and in the vast 
| quantities we prepare, it can be done more 
| uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
| pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 
| for their pictures mounted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 

| or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
| the sender. 


| 397° FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 3 

| The earlier you renew your Sub- 
cription, the seoner you get the 

| Picture. 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

! 

| 27 Park Piace, New York. 

| 


nished, 








t?"State plainly which Premium Picture 


| is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
| andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing: 

also state whether it is a renewal or a new 
| subscription..24 
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THE KH 


Bt heen TESS FOE. 


a. inancial. 
=| TO GUARDIANS AND gg 


For the week end ing Dee, 2%. | THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY — 
Money.—No relaxation cun be reported as yet in \¢ ‘apital $1,000,000—are offering Yess Mortgage 
the money market. Three-eighths of one percent. | Real Estate Bonds, guaranteed by themselves, 
have in seme cases been paid for one day's use of at par and accrued interest. Every Bond is 
funds. “ Corners,” large sums of meney on their secured by Re al Estate of double value, ap- 


way to the city, and fabulous treasury programmes : Ae 
are among the rumors praised under the 10st rigid rules, and ap- 





Geld.—Rates on loans have not been excessively | PFOV! d by the folowing Executive Com- 
high Shipments DBRS RT AAS cep Oe -. Mmitteo: Roperr Lenox Kenepy, ADRIAN 
ported, At the Treasuzy sale of one milion the  ISELLN, Joun D. MAXWELL, CHARLES Bot- 


bids amounted to $2,800,000. LER, SAMUEL WILLETs, HoGENE HIELLY, PETER 








Government Bonds.—A sition McMartin, WM. Remsen, and Henry P. 
feature of this week, not! i F string HAVEN. ~ 
gvency of money. Prices advanced quite sharply on JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 


No. 7 Cedar Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL. 


a good home demand, 





Railrezxd Bonds.—No activity is noted this 
week, although bonds are rewsonably dy. 
Stoeks.—Prfces have been irkubly 


considering the tightness of the money market. 


Sta 





rem steaqy 





INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Forcign Exchange.—Firmness has charaecter- 
ized the market throughout the weck. Prime 00 
days’ Sterling bills are quoted at 100% to 109),, and 








11014 to 110% for short sight. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company now | 
The following table shows the highest New York | has in full operation, with regular daily trains, 
quotations for the w <> - x . 
s aca owen &!t miles of road. A distance of nearly 200 
Gold Gowest 111%)... 11214, 1117¢,111 5,112 ; a 
90 i, SON iacovcesSeeccneunasGerccacbus HWis.iit% | mMilesmore isconstructed. The Minnesota Sec- 
U. 8. Gs, ‘Gl reg ....05.. lit, 1U6);.115% 115% 116 tion, immediately on its completion, entered 
U.S. fs, “81, coup WAY UT saa P . 
v.6.ban. 7 eee oo «1123 112% upon a satisfactory business, inchiding local 
U.S. 5-20, 4, coup......... 1124.12.24, 1ey | trafie and the large carrying-trade of the 
U.S. 2), °65, coup... ss seeeesees a age 2% Northwestern Byitish Settlements and the 
U.S8.5-%, (,coup. 116 mt ara Big a . re 
U. 8. 10-40, reg..... 109%.100 Hudson's Bay Company. The recently com- 
U.S. 10-40, coup -00%..109 ( pleted section of sixty-five miles, on the Pa- 
VV. §. Currency, 6s. cifle Cousi, atonce Commands # profitable bus- 
N. Y.C. & H.) " a vi . 
Savion .. iness between Parret Sound and the Columbia 
Wabash . river, heretofore done by coastwise steamers. 





Northwestern 
Northwestern pret 

St. Paul 

St. Paul pref 

Take Shore . 

Rock Islan: 

Central of New Jerseys 
Pacific Mail. . 
Western Unicon. 





¢ 





On the ope rine of spring, with more t 


an800 


miles of Road in regular operation, the Com- 





pany will control the extensive and productive 





trade of the Upper Missouri. much of Montana 
and the 


at “lll <1), 
100, 10014 Northwest. The earnings of the Road 


for 1975 will be larwe. 








Union Puaciti 7 _BTMBISLBT 6 Arrangcments for pushing construction vig- 

Erie..... 59%,00)¢,60', G09,01° ovously the coming year are progressing sat- 
isfuctorils 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of lend ac- 


USINESS NOTICE, 


cruing to the Company in connection with the 


BANKING Orricr oF Fisk & Tarcit. | portion of Road now virtually constructed, 
NEW York, Dec. 323, 1872.5 some Two Million acres, of exccllent average 
The CHESAPEAKE AND O1TO RAIL- quality,ore in market and their sale and settle- 


ROAD is about completed. its iminediate 
promise of business is very large ; its carnings 
on the disconnected portions will reach this 
year nearly $1,000,000, without mineral 
through business, from which its revenues as 
a completed road will be largely derived. Coal 
mining operations, iron furnaces, rolling- 
mills and manufactories of all kinds will soon 
crowd its whole linc; while-the producing 
West and manufacturing East are eagerly 
awaiting the opening of this new Trunk Line, 
which is destined to have so important an in- | 
fluence upon the transportation of theic 
ducts, 


The FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS of the Company, the total 
amount of which is only $15,000,000, are secured 
upon a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
are among the best securities in the market, 
fully equal in intrinsic valuc to the CenTRAL 
PaciFic Bonps. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of $100 $500, and $1,000, coupon or re- 
sistered, and at their present mark« 
and accrued interest, are very desirable, 


ment progressing. 
di 
of more 


The average price thus far 
$8.€9S per acre—which is at the 
or, Tate than $100,600 per mile of | 
| road for the whole grant. 

The 
of redeeming and cancelling its First Mort- 


rewiz 


‘ 


Company *.as already begun the process 


Bonds, as they are now being re- 

1.40 in payment 

the Company's Lands. 
With these 


favorable prospects, the Company is now sell- 


gage Gold 


ceived ai and exchange for 


pro- 


ing its First Mortgage 7-30 Bonds for the pur- 
We re- 
commend then as a well-secured and unusually 
They the fol- 


strength 


pose of completing its line of road. 


profitable investment. have 
of 


obligation of a strong corpora- 


lowing clements 


They are the 
tion ; they are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
t price, 86 “its right of way, 


Telegraph line, Equipments 


Net 


ranchises first licen 
In to 


cient security there is pledged for the pay- 


and F and on its 


The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 


this usually 


Earnings. addition 


description or commendation. Their total ¢ of principal Lint I 1G 
amount is 25,885,000; they have for a long | ™@C®t Of Principal and interest, a Lanc ae | 
time ranged in market price near or above of {2,800 acres per nile of road through 


102 to 102 1-4, with 
1, of three per cent. gold. 


par—the price to-day being 
coupon on, due Jan, 


the States, and 25,600 through the Terri- 
tories. The rate of interest (seven and three- 
The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. | tenths per cent. gold) is equal now to about 

GOLD BONDS amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CenTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment-of its bonds, principal and in- 


81-4 currency. Gold cheeks for the semi-annual | 


interest on the Registered Bonds cre mailed to 


the Post Office address of the owner. 


: | 
terest, is assumed by them. ‘Their market | 

price to-day is #2 to %2';, also with a 3 per cent. | All marketable securities are received in 
gold coupon on, due January 1. As they have | exchange on most favorable terms. For Sale 


recently been introduced on the Stock Ex-' 
change, we expect to sec them rapidly rise to 
the price of CenTRAT. PAct¥ICS, being sub- 
stantially the same in character aud yalue, 


by Banks and Bankers gencrally. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Rr. Co. 


Financial Age nts Northern Pacitie R. 


The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 


TRAL and WESTERN PACTFIC BONDS, allot; king seuee cf He “44 os ag &CO.,} 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe . hea pecan ™ , 
to be among the best and most desirable In-|,, Bills of Exchange, C ireular Notes, 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 


vestment Securities in the market; which in 
time must become very scarce, especially as | 
the Government will probably, during the | 
coming year, pay off in gold another large lot 
of Five-TWEnNTIes, and issuc in their place 
Vive Per Cent. Bonps. 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Ronds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with ¢ ity Banks, 
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CY BONDS OF WOOD COUNTY, Wisconsin, | 


consin, having from 10 oe 2) years to run. 

10 PER CENT. KANSAS Registered Bonds and | 
other choice investment Securities at prices thet 
wili pay over 12 Per Cent. on the amount invested. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 








es FISK & HATCH. 
e& —— Bankers, Mu Pine St reet. 
DPROStE 7. ‘O-DAY IN THE SAY- — 
a INGS 
Chaeanat by the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. No. 185 Bleecker St, 


ASSETS OVER $1,000,009, 


PER C ENT. First Mortgage on lene 

proved Real Hate tate in Illinois, worth three 
times the — a leoned — i security offe rea. 
Write to W Place of yn, Ih., 


their pawpylet™ ‘t dis aga a plage of veHapey” 


oo 
all 


CHLALSTLIA. STTAN TAN UU. -V VI (ON. 


‘| 7 Per Gent. Gold Bonds 


accomplished results and most 


and safety: ! 


sul- , 


PER CENT. GOLD AND Cc URREN- | 
and of the Town of Plover, Portage County, W is: | 


he 


19 
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| MIDLAND. FIRST MORTGAGE 





| THE WEEKLY SUN. 
ONLY $1 A YEAR, 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper.—The Weekly N. Y. 


Sun. Spages. Sluyear. Send your Dollar. 


Issued by the Montclair Railway | 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, == rays 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT | 
LINE OF THE MIPLAND through Jersey City. 
! Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. !t is a home road, running | 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


| The Best Agricrliural Paper.—The Weekly 
! & pages, year. Send your 





The Best Political Paper. 
Sun. Independent and Faithful. 
Piunder. $i a year. 


Vhe Weekly N.Y. 
Against Publie 
d pages. Send your Dollar. 


as- 






The « ”y r.— 7) Weekly New York 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS ».. nage ran - on Cees ns spebeat a Seg edie 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL ites ha ; = 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MO} AGE BONDS : ws : 

i See, WEE BOTAL GNOUNETT, 29 25) Os 20 Me Nowe-Sho Weekly Hew Tork 
LESS iN PRICE. fun piuges: tlayeer. Send your Dollar. 
he rons a cate i The Best Story Paper.—Tle Weckly N. Y. 
7 ‘ Sun. & pages li year. Send your Dollar 
ALLEN, STEFHENS & CO., 


| Bankers, TT he Best Fashion | Re portsin the Weckly N. 
| | ¥. Sun Spuges. sla yeur “ered your Dollar. 
| 25 PINE STREET. | 

| The Viarket Reports in the Weekly N. 


Best 






CONVERTIBLE sla yeur. Send your Dollar, 








| RA oO The Best Catthe Reports in the Weekly N.Y. 
| IDLAND B NDS. un. Spayes. Slo year. Send your Dollar. 
; The . 2a per in } ¥ Respect.—TheV c- 
A 7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of , on nd Best Paper x : 4 roe oe a rad 
the great roads running from New York City—on yy ree “ow ? ‘ wit linia schcasintn iin 
the third largest road in New York State. The Adadrc PHE SUN, New York City 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the LiL KINDS ©} 
greatest profit. 
PRICE S35 AND INTERKST BEePee=, AND JOU PICEA TING 
We believe them one of tix t and mest . 
DIN TH 
protiteble investment Tered ii this market r 


years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & 





st and Most Approved Styles, 


CO., 


Atihe LOW DST PRICES and at the SHORTEST 
Bankers, NOTICE, at 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, THE BROOELYN DAILY UNION 
25 Pine Ssreet. , 
He, BG Pine Gaveee _ BOOK and JOR 
Banking House Printing Mstablixhment, 


OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 
DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. 

INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 
CERTIFICATES of ‘DEPOSIT issued, 
intorest available at all business centers. 
tions made on all points. 
SIGHT DRAFTS and 
FERS on San Francisco. | 
STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on | 
commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- | 


ment securities for sale. | Awa 


Nos. 28 G 3i Fulien *¢., 


Corner f si BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ft Church and Sundayeschool Work a 
Specialty. 
hearing 


Collec- WEBSTER’S 


Button-Hole Worker. 


PATENT 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 





PATENTED JUNF 7%, 18% 1. 


pst ri remium at the American Institute 





We speciaily recommend the 7 PER C ENT. | wat Maryland Institute Pairs, i871. Is one of 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the | vie most important Inventions of the 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOGMINGTON = and} age! The most perfect BuTTON- 





| WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS IIlOLE WORKER ever 

A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence Invented. 

of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. : So simple th hild can work a more perfect 
> relating o » bonds Butte m-Hole with it than the mort experienced 
hose se = St SNS: te Te eee and can work without it. five ry stitch is taken 
fu rnished on application. rf mechanical uceuracy. Is 


with the most j 
used entirely in« le 
and will last a lifetime. 
the fingers, straining 
and irregular we 


le pe nde ntof the sewing machine, 
Dees awe iy with pricking 
the eyes, and with imperfect 
ced Button-ho ies. They give uni- 


WOOD & DAVIS, | 













| 
Bankers and Dealers in versal satisfaction. Lacies who use them say they 
‘2 are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thoue 
i RAILROAD BONDS, sand s na ining the first week of their introduction. 
da : travelli Agents wanted everywhere. 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply | + sight vive over 100 per cent. profit. 





investors, furnish bonds advertised on the muar- Jutten-Hole 
| ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
| ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
doa 


= ample 
Hole Cuiter, pucked in a neat case, 


corand sample Button. 
with full diree- 
together with sample of our new and 
sent to any address on 





tions for use, 
novel way of canvas sing, 


eceipt of 65 * Orders by ail receive 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. prowptsstention. Address = "YMA receive 
No. 3! PINE STREET, | WEBSTER ™ PG Co. 
D. WOOD, Ss. D. DAVIS. | Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 


Please state in what paper you saw this, 


Fo 


rmerly with Ve rmilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.. | 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and | 
Gole 

Receive Deposits on moet favorable terms. 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other} 
Bankers at adveastised subscription prices. 

Negotiate First-class Railway and other Li 
and do a 


Genera! Banking Business. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co, Neb. | 


GUARANTEED by Nebraska City Nat'l Bank. 
Value of property, $15,009, 00. Vor eale be- 
low par, also other choice sessrities. 








EXPRESS TO EUROPE. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Ofiice, 71 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ag aul parts of Europe. 


Offices and neies in 
“a Me rch: and Valuables of 
part 


as per Company's 


*ackeages 
md delivered in any 
riff rates, 





Smail Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all 
| transpurtati n and delivery charges whatsoever, 
to all parts of Erituin, Germany, France, 

| Belgium, Holla itzerland, Denmark, &¢, 









T : ~p Ww : ‘ Not exceeding 1 pound weicht, 60 cents. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., : a0 te = ir 2? pounds we “ight, sO cents. 
Ban kers, 14 Pine St. Not ex sounds weight, $1. 





di 
Not excee ding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 

Correspondingly low rate nop athatheraoustetestD 

Europe. Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and 

all information se nt free on application, by post or 
otherwise, to the Central Offfee, as above. 

W. B. FARWELL, 
General Superintendent. 


PER C ENT. NET, 


The Towa Loan and Trust Company will invest ' 
money on First-class Real Estate at ten per cent 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New York. 
and will guarantee the collection of all loans made 

| through its Agency. All charges paid by the hor- 


—rt 


| 


| rower. New York and New England references, ad 
and full partic ulars sent on ove ation. Samuel | ~+ ° = 1 
Merrill (late Governor of Towa), President. . { |}: l if » - 
Address JAMES L. HEARTWELL, Sec _v , - 


Drawer 167, Des Moines Ta. 
| (oer THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
| GOLD BoNDs of the JACKSONVILLE (LI!i- 
nois) NortTH WESTERN and SOUTH EASTERN 
RAILROAD tre a safe investment. Price ¥ oat d 
accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & 

Ww Exchange Place, | N. ¥. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Strect, New York. 
| » Agent for the sale of the following Railroad 


F. BOOSS, 
No. 449 Broadway, 


Between Howard and Grand Btrects, 


| Has opened his Rote am Department, and will offer 
for the next SIX DAY>s a full assortment of 


rit Gentlemen’s Furs 
of his own manufacture. 

SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, 
Plain and Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebe, &c. 


Ladies’ 


} we CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA Mink, Sable, Black Martin & Ermine Sets 
— MONTCLAIR, of New Jerse Ye IN GREAT VARIETY. 
on A Full Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 








! HORSE HAIR INNER SOLES, a piattane gure | 
for cold feet. Price 0 cents. Send size of Boot. 
The Gate supplied on liberal terms, 

S, ANDREWS, 43 Uiuyyer 8t-, Boston, Mass. | 


SHEAR, FOX, WOLF and other 


SLEIGH ROBES. 


Also, Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent 


LECANT MUFF. 

















THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


va ae ia Vor. VIL, No. 1. 





Farm and Garden. 





ICE FOR NEXT SUMMER. 

NCE a year, at least, it is the duty of every 

editor to print directions for building ice-houses. 
Sometimes it becomes necessary to do so twice a year; 
for there are two classes of persons who want to know 
how to do it. The first, which may be designated as 
the provident class, wants to know about ice-houses 
when farm-work is slack, and the ice is ready to be 
harvested. The second, or improvident class, remem- 
bers that ice is a priceless luxury only when the ther- 
mometer begins to range toward the upper part of the 
scale—say about the last week of June. 
is, for the most part, composed of persons who do not 
belong to the guild of professional ugriculturists. As 
we do not propose printing directions for ice-house 
building during the dog-days of next summer, we give 
our annual advice now. 

When, in your opinion, the ice has reached its maxi- 
mui of thickness, and is at its highest degree of purity, 
select a celd “spell of weather,” avainng yourrelf, if 
possible, of the “weather report,” and begin cutting. 
If you belong to the provident class, you have already 
fixed upon a location. It is a plnee where the drainage 
is perfect. If not so naturally, it rust be made so arti- 
ficially. Inclose with boards a space not less than 
twelve fect square, and cover the ground a foot deep 
with saw-dust, tan-bark, or cut straw. Upon this build 
up a solid cube of ice, pine or ten feet square, filling 
the interstices with small bits, or even with pounded 
ice, and packing your saw-dust, or other material, in 
the space between the ice and the boards. As the pile 
of ice grows higher, it is evident that the walls which 
surround it must be carried up. This may be done in 
any way that is most convenicat. We have even 
known an ice-house built cob-fashion with fence-rails. 
In titis case, however, leaves were used for packing, 
and the wail-thiciness was somewhat greater than one 
foot. When the cube of ice is complete, cover it over 
with saw-dust, or any of the materials mentioned 
above, carrying up the wails so that a depth of a foot 
or more will be retained, The roof must shed rain per- 
fectly, and afford free ventilation. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, it will answer ifs purpose. The ice is 
taken out from the top; and as soon as the day’s sup- 
ply is removed, the covering must be replaced. If this 
be not done, the ice will melt rapidly. 

We have given the simplest and cheapest form of an 
ice-house. Details may be elaborated to any extent; 
but the principle is perfectly simple. A singie cake of 
ice lying in the centre of a pile of saw-lust will keep 
for a long time. Multiplication of cakes complicates 
the problem; but if you maintain a thick coveriug over 
them, they will keep indefinitely, provided the drain- 
age is good and the reof keeps out the rain. 


ANOTHER IMMIGRATION SCHEME. 





‘This last class | — 








TE find inthe 77idune a fuiler account of the | 


present status of General Sanford’s colony in 
Florida, tian we have seen of late. This gentle- 
man, as some of our readers may already know, pur- 
ehased, soon after the war, a tract of land on the St. 
John’s River, containing nearly twenty-five square 
miles, with an extended water front, and far enough 
south to insure reasonable if not absolute security 
from frost. The object was the culture of oranges, 
but it was not until two years ago that a beginning 
was fairly made by keying eut a grove one hundred 
acres in extent and containing six thousand six hun- 
dred trees. A large working ferce of freedmen was 
brought from another part of the State, but proved 
unsatisfactory (reasons not stated), and an agent was 
sent to Europe for a colony of peasants. The agent 
made a blunder, which turned out to bea lucky one. 
Instead of engaging farm hands from the interior of 
Sweden, as he was directed to do, he enlisted a com- 
pany of forty-five persons, mostly artizans. So admi- 
rably did this first detachment meet the proprietor’s 
wishes, that he has since imported others, and has now 
a working force of nearly a hundred. Strange as it 
may seem, these Swedes bear the climate of Florida 
well; indeed, they are so pleased with it that they are 
constantly writing to their friends to come over. One 
year’s labor is pledged to pay for expenses of importa- 
tion, and when his contract expires each man is offered 
@ tract of five acres with the option of purchasing five 
more. Several families have availed themselves of 
this offer. The moral which the Tribune draws from 
this, is that the true way to secure a valuable immigra- 
tion is to offer inducements to communities to come 
over en masse. 


TENDENCY TO MONOPOLY.—Thomas Meehan, in 
the Philadelphia Press, expresses the belief that the 
steam-plough cannet be made profitable on small farms, 
but that, as steam can do the work cheaper than horses, 
the tendency will be to tempt capitalists to work the land 
more than they do, and thus bring about larger farm, 
and more stupendous enterprises in the business than 
we find now. If this be true, we may have great mono- 
polists in the agricultural as in the mercantile world. 
In England, the tendency has been toward large farms. 
and farming pays in that country. In France, the 
farms are small and unprofitable. The prospect of co- 
operation affords the most convenient solution of this 
problem which occurs to us, and it is not wholly un- 
reas wable to suppose that, as machinery becomes more 
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necessary and expensive, farmers will combine, and 
succeed in joint-stock concerns where they fail singly. 


A CHALLENGE.—A Green County farmer reck- 
lessly publishes the following challenge: ‘I will bet 
$42.25 that my hired man can take longer to go to the 
harvest field, get back to dinner quicker, eat more, do 
less, and bear down harder on a pannel of the fence, 
than ony other hired man withia fifteen miles of the 
flag-staff in Jefferson.” 
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Publishers’ Department. 
" New York, Jan. 1, 1873. 

WX PIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
RE now coming in for renewal so rapidly 
sci day by day, and it takes so mueh longer for 
letters to get safely through than most people suppose, 
that we have decided to send one more paper—the pre- 
sent copy—to those whose names should have been cut 
off this week. We know from experience that so 
many of the names then cut off will have to be re- 
placed in a few days, and the taking of them from the 
list is so sure to result in their loss of one or two papers 
(and their good nature!) that we will wait this week 
longer for their convenience and our own. 

Please now, immediately upon sight of this para- 
graph, sit down and renew your subscription. Meet 
cousideration with prompt recognition! 





WHEN YOU RENEW, 

O not forget that by sending $5.00 (and 
85 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, 
or 40c. for the stretcher-mounting,) you can get Plyn- 
outh Pulpit ($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), in- 
cluding the charming picture of “Runaway and 
her Pets” (owr new Oleograph),—$6.00 worth for $5.00; 
thus saving $1.00. 
publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation 
in book form. Ali subscribers to Plymeuth Pulpit who 
ASK FOR IT will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher 
suitable for framing. Therefore, send £5.35, and get 

the twe weeklies and their premiums. 





BE CLEAR 

“N your letter sending money. Give always the 
| name to which the paper is to go; street if de- 
sired; town, county, and State invariably. 
whether it isa Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result 
in irregularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault 
will be your own, 





OUR NEW OLEOGRAPH, 


rTNHE artist who painted the beautiful child for 
a our premium picture this year, in making up the 
pretty group of kittens and puppies, with a represent- 
ative of each of those “ warring races” in the little 
girl’s arms, called it (Deux Ennemis sur un Terrain 
Neutre) “Two Enemies on Neutral Ground.” But, 
this striking us as too long a title, we abridged it to 
“Neutral Ground”’—n name taken in haste and with- 
out consideration. Mrs. Stowe’s charming little poem, 
“The Pet’s Paradise,” which was written on the pic- 
ture suggested e@ poetical and attractive title. But 
that has finally been replaced by one that is more de- 
scriptive of the facts in the case, and the name of our 
Oleograph is and will be hereafter, “ Little Runaway 
and her Pets.” 

This explanation is to clear up any ambiguity ¢hat 
old subscribers may have found in our use of various 
names for the same picture. The hand-proofs of this 
new art-work have compelied the admiration of the 
most critical, and certainly, as a mere piece of chromo 
lithography, it is one of the most delicate and exquis- 
ite pieces of celor we ever have seen. 

Now, whoever wants the new Oleograph, the charm- 
ing center-piece to “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
should without delay RENEW his SUBSCRIPTION! 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

“8S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to %4 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 

Mr. T. J. Exxrywoon’s verbatim phonographic re- 

ports of the Rev. Hmunry Warp BEEcHER’s sermons 

in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 

tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 

the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 

added at the earnest request of many), and indication 

of the Scriptare Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“ Plymouth Collection ”’). 

The CurisriaAn Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums, ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulptt, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who 
ask for it, ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit will be sent for one year 
Free to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Union who, besides his own, will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, for the CHRISTIAN UNION, (in- 
cluding, ef course, Gepuer Picture-Premiums), 


Say also | 





| Oil-Chromo.) 
Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly | 
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CHROMO DELIVERY. 


{7 E now haveno farther waiting to ask for on 
the part of the very few of our subscribers, 
who, from change of address, or error in sending, or 
loss on the way, or overlooking on our books, may not 
have received their chromos for this last year. So far 
as we know, our delivery is complete. And we shall 
take it asa favor to be informed of the exceptions. 
Any who have not received their pictures within the 
ten days named last week (i. ¢. within three days after 
reading this notice) will please write us with full par- 
ticulars, and if the chromos have not already been sent 
they will be promptly forwarded. 





SPECIMEN NUMBERS 

of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly publication of H. W. 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) will be sent Free 
to all subscribers for the Christian Union who ask for 
it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 
And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union, it is sent for $2; or the two periodi- 
cals together for §. . 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Must not be expected when remittances are sent by 
mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change in 
the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt be 
desired, ti:rce cents or a postage stamp must be enclosed 
with the remittance, for that purpose. 





A GREAT COMBINATION, and the very best busi- 
ness opportunity ever offered, is to be 1ound in an 
Agency for teking subscriptions to the CrmRIsTIAN 
Union, with which is given away the largest and 
best Premium Picture offered, the new and exquis- 
ite $12.00 French Cleograph called ‘“ Little Runaway 
and her Pets.” (Oleographs sre the choicest class 
of French Art-Piinting in oil:—the perfection of 
We aiso give the supcrb $10.00 Pair 
of Genuine French Oil Chromos, ‘“ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,” subjects Lifc-fize —charming fac- 
similes of original Oil Paintings. ‘his paper has the 
largest cireulation the world. it will next year 
be meade better than ever. Serial tales by world- 
famous nuthors: L. M. Alcott, Fdward Eggleston, Har- 
riect Beccher Stowe, ete. New end brilliant contrib- 
utors. Jilustrated Holidau Number and back Nos. of 
Miss Alcott’s story free. The most taking ‘* Combi- 
nation” and the largest commissions! Last year, one 
Agent made &800in 3 months; another #557 in 85 days; 
another $94.49 in one week; onc £27.60 in one day; and 
inany ofhers from £5 and $10 to $40 per day. This ycar 
our offers are cven more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, scud carly 
for circular and terms! J.B.FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ii; San Francisco, Cal. 
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MOUNTED CHROMOS.—Renewers or Subscribers 
will understand that their pictures are delivered un- 
mounted, unless they prefer them mounted. And as 
all pictures must be mounted for framing, and we do it 
by large quantities, to have us do it will be the cheapest 
as well as most satisfactory way in the end. For this 
se ge will be necessary to send 25 cents extra; and 

hen the pictures will be strongly mounted, sized and 
varnished, all ready for framing—the pair of Chromos 
on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp canvass. 
Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvass and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, ete., exactly like an oil painting, 
49 cents extra. The price for mounting must te added 
to all the prices given in the above paragraphs. 

CHROMO DELIVERY. — The picture premiums 
presented, are deliverable at the publication office. If 

he subscriber add ten cents for the expenses of wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc., of cither premiut (23.10 altogether) 
the pictures will be inciled post-paid. This is, of course, 
the easiest way for most, and the mode almost univers- 
ally adopted. In case of the Oleograph being chosen 
with the oil-painting, stretcher-mnounting, that must be 
sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so that it 
will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 35 
cents. 








RECAPITULATION. 


One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... $3.00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... 5.75 
One Renewal and One New Subscription......... . 6.00 
Extra Remitiances for: 

NN iikdn on e.ciisls Na ictnse tos case newncede 10 
Mounting Pictures. ........ccccsccccsccccccccccccece 25 
Mounting Olcograph on Wooden Stretcher (must 

be sent by express at expense of subscriber). .40 





Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers $2.00 





NOW 1S THE TIME 

To get your friends to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, “* Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the superb Oleograph ‘ Little Run-Away and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to kelp us in send- 
ing this paper all over the land, and making their ac- 
quaintances our subscribers. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take a local agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! Canvassers are makirg 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
* 27 Park Place, New York. 








